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T HE Government 
Is to unveil the 
biggest shake-up 
of Britain’s tax 
and benefits sys- 
tem for a decade 
next month when its “Budget 
for women and children" 
reforms National Insurance, 
introduces a lOp tax rate, pro- 
vides new financial help for 
child care and launches a tax 
break for the working poor. 

Ministers have given the 
go-ahead for the comprehen 
sive package on March 17 
after Treasury nffiriaia 
vinced Gordon Brown, the 
Chancellor, that they have 
"cracked’ 1 die three big prob- 
lems associated with the most 
complex change — the Work- 
ing Families Tax Credit. 

"This is the one chance in 
our generation to deal with 
file problem of the working 
poor, and we intend to take 
ft,” said one senior Whitehall 
source. 

Bruised by file reaction to 
the cut in child benefit for 
new lone parent claimants 
and opposition from welfare 
pressure groups, the Budget 
is being seen by ministers as 
the key to turning the tide in 
the debate over the weliare 
stat e. 

The tax credit win be more 
generous than the state bene- 
fit it replaces — family credit 
— and the Chancellor intends 
to make it the main focus for 
any tax cuts that he can 
afford during the rest of this 
Parliament 

Mr Brown win claw back 
the considerable cost of intro- 
ducing the measures through 
higher “sin” taxes on drivers 
and smokers, and by target- 
ing the perks and allowances 
enjoyed by file better off. The 
overall Budget stance win be 
neutral 

Whitehall sources say the 
reforms of the tax and benefit 
system will come into force in 
1993 to coincide with the in- 
troduction of the national 
minimum wage. 

Labour insiders said the 
Budget was being designed to 
tackle two big problems: the 
large number of people who 
lacked the opportunity to 
work and the “vast amount of 
family and child poverty”. 
The Chancellor — who was 
heckled by protesters at one 
of the Government’s welfare 


Revellers in Ipanema parade to a samba band rhythm at file weekend in the run-up to Rio de Janeiro’s carnival on February 21 photograph: to^gogtou 


US risks ‘new Vietnam’ in Gulf 


Former Desert Storm chief warns 
that bombing may help Saddam 


Dswld Shavroek, MkkBe East 
Correspondent, and 
Martin Kettle m Washington 


T HE United States risks 
another Vietnam if it 
bombs Iraq, the former 
Desert Storm com- 
mander. General Norman 
Schwarzkopf warned yester- 
day as more countries Joined 
the tide of opposition to air 
strikes against Saddam 
Hussein. 

Speaking hours before the 
American secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, again 
cautioned the Iraqi, leader 
that time was running out, 
and that retaliation for non- 
compliance with weapons in- 
spections would be substan- 
tial”, Gen Schwarzkopf told 
NBC television: "We nin the 
risk of doing the same thing 
we did to North Vietnam. 


In the Vietnam war, US 
bombing was escalated with- 
out achieving military or po- 
litical goals. “It’s definitely a 
risk.” said Gen Schwarzkopf 
"What after that?” 

He predicted sustained 
bombing would have no effect 
on President Saddam's defi- 
ance or the United Nations 
disarmament regime imposed 
on Iraq after it was forced out 
of Kuwait in the 1991 war. In- 
deed, such action might 
smash the fragile interna- 
tional coalition and wreck the 
sanctions against Baghdad. 

President Saddam, he said, 
"wants the sanctions lifted, 
and if the coalition fractures 
he hag a good c hanc e of hav- 
ing the sanctions lifted. So he 
may not mind a big strike.” 
Iran yesterday joined the 
chorus of opposition to mili- 
tary action by warning the US 
to stay out of the Gulf. “We 


will not tolerate any violation 
of Iranian airspace or territo- 
rial water,” the defence min- 
ister, Ali Shamkhani, told a 
news conference in Tehran. 

The warning — issued as 
more positive Iranian-US 
relations appear poised to 
resume — hi ghlight**! the 
dange r that military action 
against Iraq may escalaie into 
a regional confrontation. 

“The US is certainly after a 
showdown in the region and 
pursues the continuation and 
in te ns i fication of its presence 
in the Gulf the Ir anian air 
force commander, Brigadier- 
General Habib Baqaei, said. 

Iran has repeatedly urged 
intensified diplomatic efforts 
to resolve the crisis, while in- 
sisting Iraq must allow 
weapons inspections. 

Earlier, Saudi Arabia 
dashed US hopes that it might 
allow air strikes from its 
bases when the defence min- 
ister. Prince Sultan, declared 
his opposition. Last night the 
US defence secretary. William 
Cohen, was due to meet King 


Fahd in Jeddah on the first 
leg of a three-day tour of the 
Gulf to prepare the ground for 
an attack. 

"Well not agree, and we are 
against striking Iraq as a 
I people and as a nation,” 

I Prince Sultan was quoted by 
the English-language dally 
Arab News. “At the same 
time, we [tell] Saddam Hus- 
sein to abide by the UN reso- 
lutions in order to protect his 
people and end their seven- 
year suffering." 

Egypt and Morocco also de- 
clared against the use of force, 
as the 22-member Arab League 
revealed It had sent new pro- 
posals to the UN Security 
Council. The peace plan 
"would satisfy [UN] demands 
to allow its inspectors to enter 
sites suspected of producing 
weapons of mass destruction, 
while preserving Iraq’s dignity 
and sovereignty”, the league's 
secretary-general, Esmat 
Abdel-Meguid. said. 

In Baghdad, the Russian en- 
voy, Viktor Posovalyuk, met 
twice with Iraq’s deputy prime 


minister, Tariq Aziz, state tele- 
vision reported. The envoy 
also telephoned the UN secre- 
tary-general, Kofi Annan. 

Russia’s proposals to defbse 
the crisis over inspection of 
Iraq’s “presidential sites” by 
the weapons experts would 
widen the composition of in- 
spection teams and fix a time 
limit for their work, accord- 
ing to diplomatic sources. The 
inspectors would have unre- 
stricted access for between 30 
and 60 days to the eight “pres- 
idential sites" at the centre of 
the dispute. The plan will be 
presented to the Security 
Council this week. 

Tony Blair renewed his 
threats of military action yes- 
terday, as several govern- 
ment spokesmen went oh file 
offensive. Britain is prepar- 
ing to send eight Tornados to 
the Gulf “within the next few 
days”, a Ministry of Defence 
spokesman said. Support 
craft are already there. 
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Ministers as sick as parrots at World Cup ban 


Anne Perkins 

political C orrespondent 

C ABINET minister? 
are furious that the 
prime Minister has 
OTK.. banned them from World 

Tories accusing ££ 
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in June after alL Several 
cabinet ministers are 
known football fanatics. 

Last October Gordon 
Brown, the Chancellor, 
went to Italy to take in the 
key England-Italy quali- 
fier, but, so be could watch 
the really vital match, Scot- 
land v Estonia. the British 
embassy was forced hur- 
riedly to find an employee 
with a satellite dish. 

Others likely to be disap- 
1 pointed include the Educa- 


tion Secretary, David Blun- 
kett and the Home Secre- 
tary. Jack Straw. Mr Straw 
may get an* exemption for 
some games on the grounds 
that he is ultimately res- 
ponsible for the behaviour 
of English fans. Donald 
Dewar, the Scottish Secre- 
tary, may get to some of 
Scotland's games for the 
same reason. 

The Tories are trium- 
phant “It shows his hyper- 
sensitivity to recent 


charges that their snouts 
are in the trough,” chortled 
one Central Office spokes- 
man. ‘Tm sure Mr Ha pm 
will go to several games.” , 

In a move bound to pro- 1 
voke jealousy among col- 1 
leagues, Tony Blair himself 
will also attend some 
matches 

A Downing Street spokes- 
man said last night “He 
will certainly go to first 
round matches erf both Eng- 
land and Scotland. Perhaps 


. '.W * 



it’s just as well that Wales 
and Northern Ireland 
didn't qualify.** 

But Mr Blair definitely 
won't be at England's open - 1 
ing game in Marseille on 1 
June is, the first day of the 
European summit. 

Mr Blair’s deputy press 
secretary said of the ban: 
“Tickets are hard enough 
to come by without having 
the stands foil of cabinet 
ministers travelling at the 
taxpayers’ expense.” 
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Cartier 


Available from Cartier boutiques. 
Harrods. Harvey Nichols. Selfridges 
and selected branches of Allders, Debenhams, 
Fenwick. House of Fraser, John Lewis Partnership 
and leading independent perfumeries. 
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Blair sets sights on modernisation of local government and tries to promote idea of directly-elected mayors with executive powers 

Councillors told to stamp out sleaz# 


Avme Peridns 
Political Correspondent 


C ORRUPTION 

among councillors 
must be stamped 
out. Tony Blair 
said yesterday as 
be added the modernisation 
of local government to his 
project of modernising 
Britain. 

With a series of Labour 
sleaze cases in local govern- 
ment threatening to tarnish 
the party nationally, the 


Prime Minister said: “I know 
corruption is not widespread, 
but one case Is too many." 

As the party — once dogged 
by tales of ‘loony left” politi- 
cal correctness in local gov- 
ernment — prepares to defend 
a record number of council 
seats in May, Mr Blair put 
cleaning up local government 
, at the heart of his programme 
to revive local involvement ; 
and restore respect. 

Speaking at Labour's local 
government conference in 
Scarborough, Mr Blair prom- 
ised to implement many of 


the recommendations from 
the Nolan committee's report 
on conduct in local govern- 
ment including a “model'' 
nation al code of conduct It 
will be up to local councils to 
introduce their own code, but 
it must include a system tor 
investigating Independently 
aS allegations of malpractice. 
“Councillors and officials 
who are incompetent, or 
worse stm corrupt not only 
undermine their own claims 
to leadership, but tarnish the 
reputation of local govern- 
ment'’ he said. 


Mr Rjair also tiled to per* 
sukde the audience of council* 
tors and local party workers 
I to welcome the Idea of di- 
rectly-elected mayors. Labour 
modernisers long to replace 
the traditional long-serving 
local bigwig in a gold chain of 
office with executive mayors, 
"with real power, getting 
things done for people”. 

He tried to beguile council- 
lors with a portrait of a new 
role for them too: “Instead of 
spending your time in fruit- 
less meetings, you will be able 
to scrutinise in detail what 


council leaders are doing. Not 
wasting time In meetings will' 
mean you'll be able to spend 
more time in your local 
communities.” 

But be warned councillors 
they could not expect the 
automatic return of powers 
taken during the past 18 years 
of Tory role unless they em- 
braced cha n ge. "If you accept 
these challenges, if you take 
part in the process of reform, 
then at national government 
level you will not find- us 

w anting ." 

The Cove m mea t is backing • 


a bill introduced by the for- 
mer senior civil servant. Lord 
Hunt of Tamworth, which 
would give councils the 
power to organise their struc- 
ture as they would like. It is 
hoped it will lead to individ- 
ual councils, in cities to begin 
with, making a success of the 
new mayoral idea. 

Mr Blair berated local 
councils for low turn-outs at 
elections. “The platans of local 
councils to speak and act for 
local people are too often 
weakened by their poor base 
of popular support,” he said. 


pointing out that nearly half 
of all councillors are over 55, 
and both women and ethnic 
minorities ar ® 

underestimated. 

He suggested new tech- 
niques — postal voting, shop- 
ping centre polling stations 
and voting at weekends — to 

raise the turnout, which can 
be as low as 25 per cent The 
Deputy Prime .Minister John 
Prescott will today publish 
proposals aimed at renewing 
local democracy. 

Mr Blair reminded his au- 
dience that the much-disliked 


compulsory competitive ten- . 
dering legislation' is ■ on its 
way out, to be re placed "by the. 
“best value” programme. But / 
in a section of his speed* 
which echoed with unspoken. - 
memories of the “loony lef t";- 
he warned that it did not 
mean an easy ride: “Don ! t for 
a moment think our drive fbr ' 
best value in councils wDZ Bp: ; 
a soft option. It won’t. IT ate ' 
thorid.es cannot or will not ; 
take the load, we wQZ have , 
powers to intervene We want 
you to succeed. But we will be 
ready if you foil.” 






Only group whose life expectancy declines on arrival in UK 



Owen Bowcott 

I RISH immigrants suffer 
poorer physical and men- 
tal health than any other 
minority in Britain. They 
have one of the highest levels 
of alcohol abuse, are 50 per 
rent more likely to commit 
suicide than British-born 
people, and are the only im- 
migrant group whose life ex- 
pectancy declines on arrival 
in England. 

Immigrants from the 
Republic of Ireland have such 
high rates of illness that they 
should be recorded as a sepa- 
rate ethnic category to aid 
further research, a report in 
the latest issue of the British 
Journal of Psychiatry 
suggests. 

Irish men are nine times 
more likely to suffer from al- 
cohol related disorders and 
are 2 Vs times more prone to 
depression. They are more 
than 50 per cent more likely 
to commit suicide. 

The survey, by Patrick 
Bracken of the University of 
Bradford and several co- 
authors. reflects growing con- 
cern about social disadvantage 
among the Irish community. 

The problem is not limited 
to those born in the republic, 
the report says. Their second 
generation children also suf- 
fer a far higher mortality rate 
than native English 
counterparts. 

The gradual accumulation 
of psychiatric evidence about 
the ill-health of the Irish in 
Britain, hampered by a short- 
age of reliable statistics, 
comes at a time when emigra- 
tion patterns have undergone 
profound change. 

In the past Irish immigra- 
tion consisted predominantly 
of unskilled labourers in ; 
search of manual work. Those , 
who stayed settled In tradi- 1 
tional Irish communities, j 
such as KUburn, in north 
London. 

More recently there has 


been an influx of university- 
educated professionals who 
have found middle class jobs. 
Like Australians and New 
Zealanders, they often work 
for a while before returning 
home. 

The conversion of hundreds 
of ailing British pubs to Irish 
theme bars, combined with 
the popularity of Guinness 
and the resurgence of Irish 
traditional music, might sug- 
gest that Irish identity is less 
under threat than before. 

But conditions for the Irish 
in Britain. Dr Bracken main- 
tains, are for worse than for 
those who emigrate to the 
United States. "The Irish are 
treated quite differently in 
America and have no hesi- 
tancy in asserting their Irish- 
ness. unlike here.” Unlike 
New York, there is no St Pat- 
rick's Day parade In London- , 

“Even their British-born 
children die younger. Far 
from getting the better life 
they expected, they are likely 
to suffer more mental illness, 
more health problems and die 
younger than any other eth- 
nic group. 

“We can’t be sure of the 
causes for this very high rate 
of mental and physical ill- 
ness," said Dr Bracken, who 
is from the republic. “But de- 
cades of living in a country 
which has suffered enormous 
damage from IRA attacks 
must play on their minds . 

“It makes them feel people 
will associate them with the 
guilty men and blame them. 
An end to terrorist violence 
could start to make a big dif- 
ference to Irish immigrants' 
mental health here.” 

There are estimated to be 
25 million Irish people living 
in Britain. Last year Man- 
chester city council decided 
that it would classify Irish 
people as a distinct ethnic 
group after a report by its 
social services department 
found they suffered the poor- 
est health and faced prejudice 
and discrimination. 


Wmmm 


Irish papers on sale in Kilbura, north London, and one of 
the community's Irish pubs, right Many immigrants feel 
isolated, and turn to alcohol photographs: martin Godwin 

Concern over 
health of Irish 
immigrants 
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New sex-case 
leak fails to hurt 
Clinton in polls 


Hartta Itettte to Washington 

T HE Monica Lewinsky af- 
fair took an extraordi- 
nary turn yesterday 
when a newspaper published 
a leaked copy of a key docu- 
ment in the sexual harass- 
ment case against President 
Clinton by Paula Jones. 

The development coincided 
with an intensifying cam- 
paign by the White House and 
Mr Clinton’s lawyers to brand 
the special counsel, Kenneth 
Starr, as politically motivated 
and unprofessional — and 
with a new opinion poll that 
showed Mr Clinton’s ap- 
proval rating at new heights. 

Without saying how it had 
obtained the document, the 
New York Times published 
what it claimed was the text 
of the potentially explosive 
“talking points” memoran- 
dum Ms Lewinsky is alleged 
to have given her friend, 
Linda Tripp, on January 14 to 
help her prepare her evidence 
to Ms Jones’s lawyers. 

Ms Jones, a former Arkan- 
sas state employee, has 
accused Mr Clinton of sexual 
harassment while he was gov- 
ernor of the state. Her case 
has become intertwined with 
that Ms Lewinsky, who alleg- 
edly had an affair with Mr 
Clinton while she was a 
White House intern. 

If genuine, the document 
shows a conspiracy to prepare 
evidence about Mr Clinton’s 
sexual history to Ms Jones's 
lawyers which would show 
him in an innocent light 
Lawyers in Mr Starr’s 
office, who possess a copy of 
the memorandum, are at- 
tempting to discover its 
author. If the memorandum 
could be sourced to any of Mr 
Clinton's lawyers or advisers 
it would be crucial evidence 
in charges of perjury or inter- 
ference with justice. 

Mr Starr came under fresh 
assault from the White House 
when a top presidential ad- 
viser. Paul Begala, said he 
was “out of control" and his 
office was “worthy of investi- 
gation”. Mr Clinton's lawyer, 
David Ken d all, indicated he 
would take Mr Starr to court 
today to try to have him 
found guilty of contempt for 
allowing his office to leak de- 
tails of the case to the media. 

Ms Lewinsky's lawyer. Wil- 
liam Ginsburg. accused Mr 
Starr of making “reckless and 
inane accusations” and of “at- 
tempting to evade responsi- 
bility for his office's unethical, 
unlawful and abusive acts”. 

But the publication of the 


How the ceasefires have helped to lift the clouds 

J ERRY tUVLEHAN, direc- 1 happen it can trigger a I “The other third who 
tor of the London Irish sense of failure and bring come have not been able to 


“talking points” memoran- 
dum was the day's most- 
remarkable development, not 
least because the New York. 
Times burled it on page 30 of . 
yesterday's edition. 

It came amid separate 
f»iaims that Mr Clinton tried to 
pressure his secretary, Betty 
Currie, as recently as January 
18 to give evidence to Mr Starr 
which corroborated his state- 
ments to Ms Jones’s lawyers. 

Most of the unsigned three- 
page memorandum details 
suggestions that a witness 
(presumably Ms Tripp) 
should modify testimony that 
a White House aide. Kathleen 
Willey, was seen leaving Mr 
Clinton's office in a dishev- 
elled state. 

The document suggests: 
“You now do not believe that 
what she [Ms Willey] claimed 
happened, really happened 
. . . You never saw her go into 
the Oval Office or come out of 
the Oval Office”. The final 
sentence states: “I have never 
observed the president be- 
have inappropriately.” 

Although the document 
does not name Ms Lewinsky. 


‘She turned out to 
be a huge liar. She 
left because she 
was stalking the P* 


it includes advice which says. 
“By the way. remember how I 
said there was someone else 
that 1 knew about. Well she 
turned out to be a huge liar. I 
found out she left the WH 
[White House] because she 
was stalking the P 
[president].” 

In a separate development 
yesterday, Newsweek pub- 
lished allegations that Ms 
Lewinsky confided details 
about a sexual relationship 
with Mr Clinton to another 
White House aide. Ashley 
Raines, in addition to Ms 
Tripp. Ms Raines was said to 
have heard messages left by 
Mr Clinton on Ms Lewinsky’s 
answering machine. 

None of these allegations 
has had any negative. Impact 
on the president’s opinion 
poll ratings, a new survey 
confirmed yesterday. Ah NBC 
TV/Wall Street Journal poll 
put his approval ratings at 
79 per cent, another record 
hi g h . And 65 per cent of those 
surveyed said Mr Clinton 
should not resign even if he 
did lie about his relationship 
with Ms Lewinsky. 


Utor of the Loudon Irish 
Centre in Camden, is con- 
vinced that paramilitary 
ceasefires in Northern Ire- 
land have helped make 
Irish music and culture 
fashionable. 

But among the Irish com- 
munity in Britain, he 
knows, many still find life 
isolating and Men- 

tal health problems are com- 
mon. writes Chom Bowcott 

“When people didn’t suc- 
ceed in Ireland, there was 
still hope of finding success 
here. When that doesn’t 


happen it can trigger a 
sense of failure and bring 
on depression which can be 
made worse by taking to al- 
cohol." said Mr Kivlehan. 

“About two-thirds of those 
coming over now are highly 
qualified. They are here to 
enhance their careers. Those 
who return are the ones who 
can afford to buy property 
or set up businesses.” 

As the republic's econo- 
my has prospered, the tide 
has turned. Last year 
30,000 Irish people moved 
into the United Kingdom 
but 35.000 returned home. 


“The other third who 
come have not been able to 
find employment in Ire- 
land. They have problems 
trying to £hid places to live 
and obtain benefits, and 
that creates all sorts of 
pressures and stress. 

“For years as weD. the 
Troubles were always in 
the background. Irish 
people felt subdued. When 
the ceasefires were de- 
clared, people felt like the 
clouds were lifted away — 
and that was when Irish 
theme pubs became fash- 
ionable." 


No dub, no stars and not so manic now or ever 


Review 


Garth Cartwright 

Dubstar 

Shepherds Bush Empire 

D ubstar are a tough 
group to describe. The 
Newcastle trio have had 
a couple of hits and sold a very 
respectable 200,000 copies of 
their 1995 debut album Dis- 
graceful but . . . what? exactly. 

Wa tchin g them work the 
Empire's stage one can admire 
their approach to pop’s work 
ethic, hum along with the hits, 
note how seamless the set 


appears to be and feel exasper- 
ated at how difficult it is to 
describe this worthy, faceless 
outfit. 

Having formed in 1994 and 
| hit the charts In 1995. Dub- 
star’s bandwagon slowed last 
year when album number two. 
Goodbye, did less than star- 
tling business. 

While Goodbye differed lit- 
tle from Disgraceful, Dub- 
star* s failing was to display 
any distinguishing character- 
istics that would make punt- 
ers return for a second helping 
of their sweet synthesised 
pop. 

Consisting of two blokes 
playing guitar and keyboard 
and vocalist Sarah Black- 
wood. Dubstar are the first 


1990s act to sound 1980s retro. 
Best described as a cross be- 
tween The Smiths and Soft 
Cell, Dubstar produce slim 
pop symphonies mixing 
kitchen sink angst with fot 
synthesised melodies. 

Sounding so familiar has 
helped them onto the radio 
and given them a following in 
Sweden, Finland and Israel 
but also makes them easy to 
forget 

In concert Dubstar are be- 
ginning to stretch. For the 
first time they are touring 
with bass, drums and backing 
1 vocals. They are also extend- 
ing themselves by playing es- 
tablished rock venues, their 
last London date being at gay 
disco Mecca. Heaven. 


At the Empire Dubstar are 
I trying. Guitarist Chris Wilkie 
is higher In the mix and they 
1 play with a formal toughness 
that links them to the indie 
canon. 

This helps offset the sugari- 
ness of much of their melodies 
and. with a solid rhythm sec- 
tion pushing the sound for- 
ward they possess a crunch 
not heard on their records. 

Yet for a band who possess a 
sizeable following and are on 
their third tour of the UK, 
Dubstar still appear crippled 
by shyness and refuse to be 
animated on stage. 

Their biggest hit. Not So 
Manic Now. seems particu- 
larly ironic as they are the 
least manic band imaginable. 


j Blackwood sings well but out- 
i side of muttering ’Tm ner- 
vous” and sipping beer, re- 
fuses to bring the songs to life. 
And this is frustrating as Dub- 
star's best songs hint at a mar- 
riage of lash pop and social 
realism not quite realised. 

Perhaps for a band so self 
consciously northern —many 
of their songs sound like ex- 
tracts from Billy Liar— they 
find playing in the South 
something of an ordeal. 

Perhaps they were simply a 
lucky fluke, carried along on 
the tidal wave of Britpop that 
swamped 1995. But fora band 
that feature no dub in their 
music and no stars in their 
line-up. Dubstar are in danger 
of appearing invisible. 
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dies at 85 
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Wvek Chaud haiy 

T HE END. when 
came, was an 
nounced in a «timpip 
three-line statement 
that probably would 
not have pleased the man who 
prided himself on his fiery ora- 
tions and wizardry with words 
and languages. 

“Mr Enoch Powell died 
peacefully this morning after 
being taken to King Edward 
hospital [Birmin gham ] yes- 
terday. He had been suffering 
from Parkinson’s Disease. 
The funeral arrangements 
have yet to be made." 

As tributes poured in for 
Mr Powell, who was 85. they 
reflected the life of a maver- 
ick politician seen by some as 
one of the greatest free-think- 
ing intellect uals of his genera 
tion. and by others as the man 
who single-handedly contrib- 
uted most to the demise of 
race relations in Brit ain . 

Love him or loathe him. Mr 
Powell’s chequered career 
and infamous 1968 "rivers of 
blood” speech in which he 
warned of the dangers of 
. immig ration, continued until 
his death to be the hallmarks 
of a man who prided himself 
on speaking his mind. 

The Prime Minister yester- 
day described him as one of 
the “greatest figures of 20th 
century British politics, with 
a brilliant mind”. 

He said: “However much 
we disagreed with many of 
his views, there was no doubt- 
ing the strength of his convic- 
tions or their sincerity, or his 
tena city to pursuing them, 
regardless of his own political 
self-interest.” 

William Hague, leader of 
the party that Mr Powell quit 
in 1974 because of his animos- 
ity towards the then leader. 
Edward Heath, said: “He was 
one of the greatest oratore 
and foremost parliamentan- 


Blood stains 


Those whom the 
gods wish to 
destroy, they first 
make mad. We 
must be mad, 
literally mad . . . 

It is like watching 
a nation busily 
engaged in 
heaping up its 
own funeral pyre. 

I am filled with 
foreboding. Like 
the Roman, I 
seem to see the 
Tiber foaming 
with much blood* 

Speech at 
Birmingham, 

April 1968 


ans of his generation. He fear- 
lessly championed ideas 
about free enterprise, eco- 
nomics and free trade at a 
time when it ran wholly 
counter to the conventional 
wisdom of the day.” 

Baroness Thatcher, who 
drew much inspiration from 
Mr Powell’s views on free 
trade, Europe and his anti-im- 
migrant stance, said yester- 
day: “There will never be 
another Enoch. He was mag- 
netic. Listening t o his 
speeches was an unforgetta- 
ble privilege. He was one of 
those rare people who made a 
difference and whose moral 


compass led os in the right 
direction.” 

Mr Powell, who became -an 
Ulster Unionist MP after quit- 
ting the Conservatives, was 
described by John Taylor, the 
party's deputy leader, as a 
great colleague and true com- 
panion. “We in Northern Ire- 
land benefited much from his 
wisdom and guidance during 
the onslaught of Irish nation 
alism against the people of 
Ulster.” 

But despite Mr Powell's un- 
doubted brilliance T-r be was a 
classical scholar and. poet 
who spoke 12 languages, in- 
cluding Urdu — he will al- 
ways be remembered by hinntr 
Britons for his misguided and 
hostile views bn immigration. 

TUC leader Bill Morris, 
who was working in Bi rming - 
ham when Mr Powell made 
his “rivers of blood” speech 
there, said: “The effect of his 
speech was like an earth- 
quake hitting us. 

Tt left a lot of black people 
traumatised, and there was a 
noticeable change in attitude 
towards us; we faced more 
hostility and abuse. His 
speech had a dramatic effect 
on race relations.” 

Mr Morris added: ‘Mr Pow- 
ell has clearly been proved 
wrong. He will be remem- 
bered as one of the greatest 
Intellectuals of his genera- 
tion, whose brilliant brain 
was clearly misdirected.” 
Claude Moraes, director of 
tiie Joint Council for the Wel- 
fare of Immigrants, saidr “Tha 
rivers of blood speech opened 
the way for people and politi- 
cians who were feeling dis- 
quiet over immigration. 

“Ultimately, Mr Powell will 
be seen as amulti&ceted pol- 
itician whom history -has 
judged to be wrong. He was a 
statesman with great political 

skills but used them for 
destructive purposes.” 



Sight torn . . . Enoch Powell with Edward Heath, the Tory 
leader who sacked him (top): as health minister in 1963 
(above); campaigning against the EEC (below left); and 
marching in Ulster main photograph: nelubbstt 
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Enoch Powell: 
scholar, soldier, 
minister, rebel 

Jane 6, 1912: Born in Bir- 
mingham. Educated at the 
city’s King Edward’s school 
and then Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

1934: Elected a fellow of 
Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge. Four years later, 
aged 26, becomes professor 
of Greek at Sydney 
university. 

1944: Becomes a brigadier 
on the general staff, having 
risen from private. 

1950: Elected as MP for 
Wolverhampton South- 
West. which he holds for 24 
years. 

1953: Marries Pamela Wil- 
son and has two daughters. 
1958: Resigns as financial 
secretary to the Treasury 
over government plans for 
Increased public spending. 
Marks himself out as an 
early monetarist. 

1963: Two years after 
returning to the govern- 
ment as minister for 
health, he leaves again 
after refusing to serve with 
Iain MacLeod in Alec Dou& 
las-Home’s administration. 
1964: Candidate for. the 
Conservative Rarty leader- 
ship. Edward Heath wins 
and Powell is humiliated, 
garnering is votes. Agrees 
to serve as shadow trans- 
port spokesman. Later 
moves to defence. 

1968: “Rivers of blood 
speech in Birmingham 
leads to his sacking by 
Heath. Dockers march in 
his support, but Powell 
would never hold office in 
the Tory party again. 

1974, February: After ex- 
clusion from Heath’s gov- 
ernment. Pcwell drops an 
llth-hour bombshell before 
the February general elec- 
tion: be announces he will 
not seek re-election be- 
cause of his opposition to 
Heath’s pro-Common Mar- 
ket 'stance. Urges support 
for Labour, who win nar- 
rowly. 

1974, October: Stands for 
the Ulster Unionists and 
wins the seat - of Down 
South. 

1978: Voted personality of 
the year by BBC Radio 
listeners. 

1987: Loses his seat by 761 
votes. Continues speaking 
out, especially on immigra- 
tion and Europe and contin- 
ues career as an author. 

Vikram Dodd 
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Mass public 
land sale 
infuriates 
ramblers 


Pater Hetherington 
and Oliver ^ Ticket! 


T wenty-six thousand 
acres of prime land 
have been sold by the 
Forestry Commission 
since a moratorium on sales 
was announced after the gen- 
eral election, infuriating ram- 
blers and countryside groups. 

The commission — Brit- 
ain’s biggest landowner — 
has recently advertised large 
areas of countryside for sale, 
throwing into turmoil the 
Government’s policy of pro- 
tecting public land. 

It c laim* it has to meet 
tough financial guidelines set 
by the last government, and 
also has a legal responsibility 
to complete deals agreed 
before the May election. 

This explanation is chal- 
lenged by countryside groups 
and Labour MPs who believe 
many contracts had not been 
exchanged before the election 
and argue that the commie, 
sion, which owns 25 million 
acres, stretching from north- 
ern Scotland to the South- 
west — including some of 
Britain’s most spectacular 
mountain scenery — has 
effectively changed policy. 

It has done so by distin- 
guishing between “forest 
land”, covered by the morato- 
rium. and sites earmarked for 
future planting and farmland 
as well as buildings, which are 
regarded as suitable for sale. 

In an Estates Gazette adver- 
tisement, the commission 
recently invited offers for 
more than 1500 acres in Perth 
and Kinross and 3.000 acres in 
the Highlands, most of which 
is a protected site of special 
scientific interest 
Alan Mattingley, director of 
the Ramblers’ Association, 
denounced the sales as a 
breach of a long-held Labour 
commitment “This distinc- 
tion between forest and non- 
forest land is entirely new," 
he said. “Ministers in Parlia- 
ment are saying the morato- 
rium stOl applies, but they 
have failed to announce what 
is clearly -an important 
change of policy.” 

The association Is alarmed 
because the “non-forest land” 


owned by the commission in- 
cludes some of the most popu- 
lar hill walking areas, such as 
tracts above the tree-line near 
tbe Pennine Way in the Bor- 
der Forest Park, htn* in the 
Galloway Forest Park, and 

tile famous Cobbler mo untain 
in the Argyll Forest Park. 

“The thought of country 
Like that being sold would 
horrify US.” Mr Mattingley 
added. “Many of these im- 
planted areas are the most 
attractive parts for walkers.” 

The Labour MP for Sher- 
wood. Paddy Tipping, said he 
had been assured by the Gov- 
ernment late last year that all 
sales had stopped. “They said 
there was no question of sell- 
ing land and it seems to me 

now that something funny is 
going on.” he added. 

Mr Tipping, a keen walker, 
is alarmed because access is 
often denied once state forests 
are sold. Although the com- 
mission tries to get “volun- 
tary access agreements" with 
buyers of forests, it has no 
policy for non-forest land. 

A commission spokesman 
insisted there had been no 
policy change. It had not 
placed advertisements for 
sale; rather, it had merely 
“notified the fact that we 
were considering selling ... 
so that interested organisa- 
tions could consider buying" 
But to meet tough financ i a l 
guidelines, it acknowledged it 
would be selling “non-forest 
land” not suitable for plant- 
ing, as well as buildings. 

In a letter to the G uardian 
today, the commission's 
director-general, David Bills, 
says the commission intends 
to buy 1,000 acres of new land 
this year, while acquiring the 
freeholds of 5,200 acres to 
improve public access. 

Countryside groups, how- 
ever, fear the commission 
will accelerate sales to meet 
targets set by the Conserva- 
tive government, which ruled 
it must raise £20 milli on thin 
year and £25 million the next, 
rising to £40 million in the 
1999-2000 financial year. 

Experts calculate that this 
will require the sale of a fur- 
ther 116,000 acres. . 
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One big shop for a woman, one 
small donation for womankind 


Itearidh Mcofl 


I T is billed as the guilt-free 
credit card, a sop to the con- 
science of women faced with 
the material urge in a 
boutique full of the shimmer- 
ing, chic and sensuaL 
“Now women can spend 
with impunity," said Rose- 
mary Dunnage, a spokes- 
woman for the charity 
Womankind Worldwide, 
which has linked up with the 
Bank of Scotland to produce 
the fund-raising credit card. 

“For three suits, or £900, 
Womankind will receive 
enough to pay a community 
worker in India for a month 
or buy a m ilking goat and two 
chickens in Africa. Most 
women fed terrihly guilty 
when they go out shopping. 

Ms Dunnage believes buy- 
ing chickens In Africa rather 
than at Sainsbury's will rrmfcp 
women feel better about 
themselves. 

For every £100 spent on the 


credit card, the charity gets 
25p from the bank, which it 
will spend on one of about 100 
projects it helps to fund 
around the world. 

Womankind was set up 
nine years ago by Alec Reed, 
of Reed Employment 

“He realised that aid going 
to foreign countries always 
ended up going to the men. 
but worked out that 80 per 
cent of the work is done by 
women in developing 
nations,” Ms Dunnage said. 

The charity works in Latin 
America, Africa and India 
helping to fund groups fight- 
ing poverty, overpopulation 
and abuse. 

Caryn Franklin, presenter 
of BBC l’s The Clothes Show, 
said the card would do no 
harm. *T would choose a 
credit card like this,” she 
said. “If you are privileged 
enough to choose between 
dusky pink and neon-cycla- 
men and you have a con- 
science, you will want to 
help.” 
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Beckett to meet backbenchers bent on holding ministers to manifesto pledge on rights 


MPs in union rebellion 


Ignorance blame< 
unplanned pregn 


Sarah Boscley 


W FHTJi sexual freedom 

is established In our 

culture, contraception 


Anne Perkins 
Political Correspondent 


L ABOUR MPs threat- 
ening a rebellion 
over union recogni- 
tion in the work- 
place will meet Mar- 
garet Beckett. Trade and 
Industry Secretary, on Thurs- 
day amid concern that Down- 
ing Street is backsliding over 
the party’s election manifesto 
commitment. 

More than 80 backbenchers 
met a week ago in what was 
described as rebellious mood. 
Afterwards one said: “This 
issue could make the lane 
parent rebellion look like a 
tea party." 

But the MPs are worried 


that open revolt will play into 
their opponents’ hands. 

Some MPs and trade union- 
ists fear that the issue could 
be used to provoke a clash 
oyer the link between Labour 
and the unions which would 
hasten Its end. 

Yesterday John Prescott, 
Deputy Prime Minister, in- 
sisted that nothing had been 
decided. "Our pledge to 
restore recognition was in the 
manifesto. The question is 
how to interpret those 
rights,” he said. 

The row centres on the 
pledge to restore recognition 
“where a majority of the rele- 
vant workforce vote in a bal- 
lot for the union to represent 
them”. 

Ministers and the TOC are 


playing down talk of a row. A 
briefing document on ways 
Labour has helped the unions 
since taking power is being | 
circulated to fry to defuse the j 
tension. 

It includes ending check-off 
— making onion members 
regularly re-authorise the de- 
duction of their subscriptions 
from salaries — as well as In- 
troducing the minimum Wage 

and Joining the Social 

Chapter. 

But nnions, already furious 
that the public sector pay 
awards for teachers and 
nurses are to be phased In, 
are watching developments 
critically. 

“They’ve made it clear this 
[union recognition] is the bot- 
tom line," a backbencher 


with strong union connec- 
tions said last night. 

Gerry Sutcliffe. MP for 
B radfo ld South and chair man 
of an informal group of union 
MPs, said: “If the work ethic 
is all important to the Gov- 
ernment and it’s quite right 
that it Is, then it follows that 
fairness at work and employ- 
ment rights must also be 
crucial." 

There is a series of issues 
over union rights on which 
the Confederation of British 
Industry and the Trades 
Union Congress have failed to 
agree. The biggest is over 
whose vote counts. 

Last week Adair Turner. 
GBI director general, argued 
that recognition should be 
granted only where more 


than sb per . amt of those en- 
titled to vote support it The 
unions argue that only a ma- 
jority of those taking part in 
the ballot should be required. 

Among other unresolved 
questions are: what size com- 
pany should be exempt how 
to decide who the relevant 
workforce is and whether in- 
dividuals can opt out of union 
recognition. 

The CBI wants to exempt 
companies employing fewer 
than 50. The TOC, arguing 
that that would exclude half 
the OK workfo r ce, says com- 
panies employing more thaw 
20 should be covered. 

The CBI wants employers 
to define who should be bal- 
loted. The TOC wants a code 
of practice. 


V V culture, contraception 
is not, the Family Planning 
Association warned yester- 
day on the release of an opin- 
ion poll showing marked gaps 

in public awareness of ways 
of avoiding pre gnanc y. 

The poll and the declara- 
tion of this week as Contra- 
ceptive Awareness Week by 
four 1 M| irng birth control 
organisations amount to a 
.farther shot across the Gov- 
ernment's bow after the fu- 
rore over the its refusal to 
rule out prescription charges 
Tor contraception in its 
review of cost-effectiveness in 
the National Health Service. 

Half of all pregnancies are 
still unplanned and one in 
five <*"ds in termination, the 
Alliance, consisting of the 
FPA, Health Education Au- 
thority, Brook Advisory Cen- 


tres a pt! the Birth Control 
Trust, pointed oot 
Its poll, commissioned from 
NOP, which surveyed 1,000 
people aged 16-19, found that 
only 30 pear cent realised that 
the morning-after pill is 
effective up to 72 hours after 
unprotected sex. 

Only 52 per emit knew that a 

woman registered with one 
GP ran register with another 
for contraception, white 24 per 
cent wrongjy believed that a 
doctor who gave contraceptive 
advice to a girl of 15 would 
have to tell her parents. 

The Alliance is concerned 
that some family planning 
Hmicfi are dosing for lack, of 

Sands, and others are taking 
i only those aged unde r 25, or 
| even 20. Yet among the over- 
I 40s the pregnancy termination 
rate rises to one in three, and 
there may be a num- 
ber of reasons for this, the Alli- 
ance says contraception is an 
important factor. 

The assumption of an over- 


lap between din ics and jfas 
GPs in providing (XKitraceptibQ 
is mistaken. It s3ys. fr ruraL 
areas especially, people may be 
unwilling to go to toe GP who 
knows their family. A. 1996 
study by Roger faghamaf 
Southamp ton university found 
“an association betw ee n ~tfls - 
fanes between youth-oriented 
clinics and the probability of 
conceiving, such that those liv- 
ing farther than 3km away had 
a higher chance of conception". 

Margaret Jones, chief execu- 
tive of the Brock Advisory Can- 
tres, said: “Britain still has one 
of the highest rates erf teenage 
pregnancy in Europe- If we ars 
to bring these numbers down 
we Ttrari to provide more infcs> 
pwtinn about contraception, in 
sex education at home and at 
school, so that teenagers are 
prepared before they bectxne 
sexually active. We have to 
publicise local services, like 
Brook, in places' such as 
schools, colleges, pubs and 



Nepal home In 
Kathmandu, 
and Tanning 
Cameo petti, 
sold Into 
prostitution In 
India after 
being 

snatched from 
her family 


Charles meets kidnap victims and Gurkhas 
in Nepal and lunches with water-skiing 
king. Luke Harding is following royal tour 



Princely squeeze for HIV sufferer rescued from brothel 


I T WAS only a sympa- 
thetic squeeze of the ! 
arm, but the symbolism 1 
was unmistakable. 
Tanning Cameli, who had 
been kidnapped from her 
home in Nepal and sold into 
prostitution, had waited in 
line. 

When the Prince of Wales 
came to shake her hand, 
she bowed deeply then fal- 
tered. Sensing she was 
about to burst into tears, he 
gave her a pat above her 
elbow. 

That Tamung was HTV 
positive, the consequence 
of five years in a Bombay 


brothel, should have made 
no difference. But somehow 
it did. To suggest that : 
Charles was emulating his | 
late wife, Diana, as he 
toured a centre for rescued 
girl prostitutes in Kath- 
mandu would be wide of 
the mark. Diana would 
have embraced Tamung. 

But though Charles may 
be old-fashioned, a trifle 
ridiculous and a Windsor to 
his fingertips, nobody can 
accuse him of being cold- 
hearted. He seemed genu- 
inely moved as he s hook 
hands with 10 other HIV 
positive girls — as they 


were by him. The prince 
had come yesterday to visit 
the Malti Nepal centre to 
draw attention to the girl 
trafficking. Every year 
around 5,000 Nepalese girls 
are lured from their homes 
in the Himalayan foothills 
and sold on to brothels in 
India. 

A handful are rescued, 
often after rape, torture 
and sexual abuse. They find 
refugee in a compound near 
the airport, run by a formi- 
dable matriach- 1 

The prince arrived from 
an international school in 
Kathmandu, where the 


mainly Western children 
had sung a mawkish ver- 
sion of Michael Jackson’s 
We Are the World. 

The contrast could not 
have betel greater. Forty 
orphaned children aged be- 
tween three and eight sang 
Nepalese songs. The mood 
was sombre- The prince 
posed with girls and staff. 

" ”1 was sold at the age of 
17 for 15,000 rupees 
[£150],” said Tamung, aged 
22, afterwards. She had 
been thrown out of the 
brothel after she con- 
tracted the HIV virus. Her 
family did not want her 


back. And what did she 
make of Charles? “The 
tears came down,” she said. 

The next stop was lunch 
with King Birendra at his 
palace in Pokhara. The 
king is the only person 
allowed to use a motorboat 
on the lake. j 

He is an accomplished 
water-skier — Nepal's only 
water-skier. 

The prince left by heli- 
copter far Beslshahar. Nor- 
mally, the only Western 
visitors are backpackers. 
The entire village had 
turned out to watch the five 
helicopters land on a field. 


The band banged cymbals 
and blew horns. The prince 
walked through the high 
street lined with clapping 
schoolchildren before head- 
ingoff up Hie hillside. 

Waiting for him at the 
Gurkha Welfare Centre 
was Shan Bhagta Gnrung, 
aged 76, who won the Vic- 
toria Cross in Burma in 
1945 after storming tour 
hunkers and killing two 
Japanese soldiers with a 
Nepalese hunting knife. 

’ Was he worried about the 
fact that Gurkha pension- 
ers were paid far less than 
their British counterparts? 


A little, he replied. As one 
of only seven VCs in Nepal 
he gets £1,300 a year from 
1 the British Government. 

The prince asked him: 
“Are you keeping well? 1 
Several other elderly for- 
mer Gurkhas stood in line. 
“Are you keeping well?” he 
asked another gap-toothed 
veteran. 

“I have no wife,” the man 
replied, grinning vigor- 
ously and nodding. 

• Prince Charles last night 
was handed a petition in 
Kathmandu by Bhutanese 
dissidents urging him to in- 
tervene with the King of 


j Bhutan over the plight of 
refugees who have been 
ethnically cleansed from 
the kingdom. Charles flies 
into Bhutan today. Pri- 
vately,. his. aides - said he 
was highly unlikely to raise 
the Issue with King 
Wangchuck. 

Nearly a fifth of Bhutan’s 
population has been evicted 
over the past seven years. 
The majority are Nepalese 
speakers, driven- out by 
government troops, who be- 
long to the Drnkpas ruling 
ethnic group. Over 92,000 
Bhutanese now live in refu- 
gee camps In eastern NepaL 


Fayed denies 
child claim 


A5 


... „7T tempt to exploit a terrible sit- 

Kuar wn moon nation for financial gain. “It 

has been very cruel and terri- 
WOMAN’S claims that bly stressful for [Mr A1 Fayed] 
Dodi Fayed was the to have been put through this 
father of her daughter, ordeal. ” 
nine months before he At some point in the discus- 




born nine months before he 


died In the Paris car crash, sion Ms Holliday had also 
were dismissed as “cruel and been in contact with Mr 


wicked" yesterday by a Rowland. 


spokesman for his father, Mo- 
hammed A1 Fayed. 


“She told me a long story 
about Dodi and how he was 


Diane Holliday, a 36-year- the father of her baby." Mr 
old hotel consultant, claimed Rowland told the Observer 


she and Dodi had been having newspaper, adding that he be- 
a five month-affair from late lieved there was DNA evi- 


1995 into 1996. She gave birth dence to prove paternity. 


to Marai in a US hospital In Yesterday Mr Rowland was 


November 1996 but immedi- travelling and unavailable to 
ately gave the child up for comment 


adoption. 


Once Mr A1 Fayed heard 


Ms Holliday now wants the about the approach to Mr 
child back. She has appointed Rowland, he laid a complaint 


Douglas Alesdou, a respected with the police against Ms 
solicitor whose clients have Holliday for conspiracy to ex- 


included the 
Duchess of ■“ 
York, to act » 
for her. By ■ 
making the -j. 
claims, Ms ** 
Holliday has 
become ein- 
broiled in the f% 
long-running ** 
tend between u 
Mohammed n 

A1 Fayed and 

the business- 
man Tiny Rowland. 


‘There’s no 
documentary 
evidence linking 
Dodi with Ms 
Holliday’ 


tort money. 

A source 
___ close to Mr 

no Rowland 

-tan, yesterday 

liBiOB » confirmed 

a IInItimm that he had 

- iinKing also given 

l- U e Ms Holliday 

n ms around 

, £6,000 for 

food and ac- 
commoda- 
tion. The 
source added that Ms Holli- 


Briton vows 
second try at 
round-world 
balloon flight 


VUoram Dodd 


Bi 


Ms Holliday is believed to day had shown Mr Rowland a 
have received money from list of documents relating to 


Ms Holliday approached Mr Harrods. 


Mr A1 Fayed’s takeover of 


A1 Fayed after Dodi’s death Mr Rowland also later laid 


by leaving a letter with seen- a complaint against Ms Holll- 
rity guards at his son’s grave, day with the police, the 


The two later met at Harrods source added. 


and Mr A1 Fayed gave Ms Hoi- 1 "We can confirm that police 


liday £5,000 to go to America are carrying out an investiga- 
te trace the the child because, tion Into an alleged financial 


his spokesman Michael Cole deception in London in De- 
sald yesterday, “he hoped it cember last year. The tevesti- 


might be true". 


gation was launched two 


"[Mr A1 Fayed] was praying weeks ago," a Scotland Yard 
that maybe his son had left spokeswoman said yesterday. 


him something,” said Mr 
Cole. 


Ms Holliday, who lives in 
Suffolk, told the Observer she 


Mr Cole said that after fall she had been caught up in 
hearing the allegations Mr A1 something in which she had 


Fayed had conducted invest!- no control, "Fayed and Tiny 
gations on both sides of the are both waging a war against 


Atlantic. 


each other and I'm stuck in 


“It transpired that there the middle of it," she said. “I 
was no documentary evidence don’t want money, I don’t 


linking [Dodi with Ms Holli- want anything to do with 


day]," he said. 


He claimed it was an at- alone,' 


them. I just want to be left 


B ALLONIST Andy 
Elson said he would 
try again to fly 
around the world 
after be arrived back in Swit- 
zerland yesterday to a hero's 

welcome. 

His mission had ended 
ingloriously in a paddy field. 
75 miles north of the Burmese 
capital, Rangoon, on Saturday 
morning — just under 10 days 
after his Breitling Orbiter 2 
balloon bad left Switzerland. 

During the flight Mr Elson 
had risked his Ufa by hanging 
below the balloon's capsule to 
try and repair a leaking seaL 
Mr Elson, who is 44 and 
comes from Wells in Somer- 
set. and his team mates, Ber- 
nard Piccard of Switzerland 
and Wixn Verstraeten of Bel- 
gium, were met by hundreds 
of well wishers as they arrived 
back on Swiss soil. 

He said: “I have every in- 
tention of trying again. I 
learnt an awful lot of techni- 
cal things on this flight It 
was a great opportunity to 
play with all the tools and 
toys I have developed — so. 


yes, I will definitely be trying 
again." The team flew for 
nine days, 17 hours and 55 
minutes — breaking the 
world record for the longest 
ever balloon flight and the 
world record for the longest 
non-stop unrefhelled flight by 
any aircraft 

Mr Elson said: “It was a 
fantastic adventure. 1 enjoyed 
99.9 per cent of it, and the 
otber 0.1 per cent was charac- 
ter-building. 

"In a way, I'm not too disap- 
pointed we did not make it, 
because I can And a job build- 
ing someone else a balloon to 
fly around the world." 

The flight was dogged by 
technical setbacks and low 
winds after launching from 
Chateau d'Oex in the Swiss 
Alps on January 28. 

The team unexpectedly lost 
a third of their fuel in the first 
24 hours of their mission. 

This prompted Mr Elson to 
make the first of two mid-air 
climbs out of the balloon's 
gondola, to check for a leak at 
1 9,000 feet above the 
! Mediterranean. 

Two days later he was out 
again, using climbing gear to 
abseil over the end of the gon- 







Down but not out . . . Andy Elson, above right, with team mates Bertrand Piccard and wtl J * L !l! 
gondola of their balloon after touching down near Rangoon on Saturday ahovpTteh* * Win Ver8 toeten, on top of the 
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dola at 4,000 feet above the 
Adriatic to repair a leak on 
the balloon’s rear hatch. "It 
should have been okay," said 
Mr Elson. 

“As a climber and as a 
parachutist, I should be used 
to it, but it feels so exposed 
hanging below the gondola. 
Once you are up there the aim 
is to keep going — and if that 


involves fixing something, 
you will do it," he said. 

The flight was aborted 
when China refused to let the 
! balloon enter Its airspace, 
then changed its mind. 

The crew still believed they 
1 could overcome the problems 
of low fuel levels. By the time 
Beijing backed down, it was 
was too late, since the Brei- 


tling Orbiter had missed the 
high altitude jetstream which 
would have carried it along at 
up to 150 mph. 

China's change of heart fa 
good news for Richard Bran- 
son currently waiting to start 
another round-the-world bal- 
loon mission from Morocco 

If the Virgin Challenger 
does not launch within the 


next week, it will be forced to 
wait until November when 
the jetstream winds will 
agate be strong enough. 

Mr Branson's success or 
failure could decide whether 
there wjQl be another Brei- 
tling bid. The team will sit 
down with sponsors In a few 
days' time to discuss a repeat 
attempt in November. 
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BRITAIN 5 


Bill for deaths and illnesses from exhaust pollution put at £1 1 bn 

‘Triple motoring taxes’ 
to pay for health costs 


Paul Brown 
Env ir onment Correspondent 


Hardwick Hall; the National Trust claims plans for a nearby open cast minw will mar views of it 
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Mine 
threat to 
Bess’s 
glass 
house 



Maev Kennedy 
Heritage Correspondent 



T HE huge windows of 
Hardwick Hall, the 
Elizabethan mansion 
built to see and be seen by 
half of Derbyshire, could 
soon enjoy a view of an 
open cast coal mine and an 
industrial estate, if a plan- 
ning application succeeds. 
The National Trust. 


Christopher Pennell: claims 
view is vital design aspect 

which owns Hardwick Hall 
and more than 1,000 acres 
around it, has lodged a for- 
mal objection to a proposal 
by the HJ Ranks mining- 
and property group to build 
an industrial estate on a 
170 acre site, on the oppo- 
site side of the Ml. but 
overlooked by the house 
and park. 

The group has submitted 
an outline planning appli- 
cation to East Derbyshire 


district council, which will 
consider it next month. 

Christopher Pennell, East 
Midlands director of the 
National Trust, said: “It is 
a particularly serious 
threat to this house, be- 
cause the view is an inte- 
gral part of the design. The 
point was that people In the 
house could look out and 
see for miles, and people 
from miles away could see 
the house with the windows 
flashing like diamonds and 
Bess’s initials up in the 
sky.” 

Bess of Hardwick was one 
of . the most formidable 
women of the Elizabethan 
era. She married fonr 
times, outliving all her hus- 
bands and becoming 
wealthier each time. In 
1597 she built herself a pal- 
ace. with her crowned ini- 
tials ES on top of each tur- 
ret when she became 
Elizabeth, Countess of 
Shrewsbury. 

The house is Grade I 
listed, and the foundations 
of the original medieval 
manor house are a sched- 
uled ancient monument. 


lying directly above the 
proposed development site. 

The trust has submitted a 
detailed rebuttal of an envi- 
ronmental Impact assess- 
ment from the Banks 
Group, which suggests 
there would be very little 
visual disturbance from the 
development, far less thaw 
is already caused by the 
motorway. 

Walkers in the park at 
the weekend, and in the 
surrounding forming vil- 
lages, were appalled at the 
suggestion. I remember the 
road going through. It was 
helL It’s unbelievable that 
they’d even think of rip- 
ping the whole place up 
again,” one man said. 

However in Tibshelf, a 
village out of sight over the 
hill, opinion is mixed. Jobs 
are scarce, memories of 
mining red undan cies still 
raw, and businesses are 
struggling. 

The .Banks group is prom- 
ising several thousand jobs 
in mining anrt construction 
when the estate is built. 
“You can’t eat a view,” one 
woman said bleakly. 
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PRODUCT 

RECALL 


TESCO NOVELTY 
HOT WATER BOTTLES 


nf AAfy muers sttrround a rubber hot water bottle. 
The range mdudes: 

TweetyHot Water Bottle 
Edward. Bear Hot Water Bottle 
Humble Harry Hot Water Bottle 
Fergus fish Hot Wetter Botde 
ScoobyDoo Hot Water Bottle 


Tesco has identified a potennal problem >a the manufacture of 
above products. It has been found that a small number of 
botdes may leak and this could constitute a scalding hazard. 

A, a precaution this product has been withdrawn from sale. 
Customers who have purchased any novelty hot water bottles 
° Tf „ 0 since September 1997, are requested to return 
tom to any Tesco store where a fall refandwifi be given. 

The manufacturers are currently reviewing their procedures 
T and undertaking a fall investigation. 

,, „„„Mcrises for the inconvenience this may cause and 

Tesco fourcar e and commitment to the highest 

^ eS “EES If safety and qualityat all times. 

Free customer helpline 0800 505555 





“Some fighters 
never get it. 
Daniel Day- 
Lewis got it so 
well, and his 
left hook was 
fabulous. 

I could have put 
him in with any 
of the British 
middleweights 
below the top 
10 or 12 and 
he could have 
beaten them 
easily.” 

Barry McGuigan 


02 front 


i5^ A Me can mean ^ 
somnch 

When jou are weary of pain and 
fearful oif ihc unknown, iinlr liungs 
an mean so much. 

AiSl Joseph's Hospice, we are 
dedicated to doing everything within 
our power to give comfort, 
support and peace of mind to those 
with ttmiiral iHnas-sand their 

Iwdooes. 

Wr smctreK thank all of you who have 
given so generously to the past and 
look forward to your coo diming 
support. Every donation, bowser 
small, makes a diflerenee and s 
greatly appnxiaied by (be Sorrn 
and those in their care. 
S&rSapmof 
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T AXES on motorists 
should be tripled to 
reflect the true cost of 
road transport, which 
adds £11 billion a year to 
health bills because of ex- 
haust pollution, according to 
the British Lung Foundation. 

It recommends a return of 
purchase tax on larger-en- 
gined vehicles, like the fash- 
ionable but gas-gurating four 
wheel drives, but says big 
rises in petrol and diesel 
prices are the fairest way 
forward. 

Most of the costs of motor- 
ing are in the purchase price 
of the vehicle, road tax and 
insurance, but the cost to the 
country Is in the pollution 
caused when people drive, 
says the report, compiled by 
David Pearce. To reflect the 
real cost of this, and to deter 
people from driving, the tax 
should be loaded on to the 
fuel they use. This would also 
encourage the use of smaller, 
fuel-efficient cars and leave 
room for less tax on gas and 
electric powered vehicles. 

Prof Pearce, from the Cen- 
tre for Social and Economic 
Research on the Global Envi- 
ronment in Loudon, special- 
ises in calculating the real 
cast of pollution and destruc- 
tion of amenities such as 
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dean water, air and forests. 
He says they are treated as 
“free goods”, with no finan- 
cial penalties for industry 
and the motorist when the 
rest of the population is de- 
prived of their benefit 

It is difficult to put a price 
on clean air. but by measur- 
ing the health effects and the 
willingness of people to pay to 
avoid the suffering caused by 
pollution, Prof Pearce arrived 
at the £11 billion figure. 

The report says 38 per cent 
of the population are suscep- 
tible to air pollution. Those 
most at risk include children, 
people with respiratory and 
coronary disease, pregnant 
women, older adults and a 
group of people called “res- 


ponders" who are allergic to 
pollution. 

Research has shown that 
the more polluted the city the 
higher the death rates Horn 
cardiac and respiratory dis- 
ease. In the US death rates 
were 37 per cent higher from 
these causes in the most pol- 
luted city compared with the 
least The death rate in Lon- 
don increased by more than 
10 per cent in a four-day smog 
episode in December 1991. 

The £11 billion bill is al- 
most equally split between 
the extra premature deaths 
and increased illness. If con- 
gestion, accidents, road dam- 
age and global warming are 
added to the costs of motoring 
they reach a staggering £45.9 


billion. Road users only pay 
one third of this sum in taxes. 

Malcolm Green, president 
of the British Lung Founda- 
tion. said: "It makes eco- 
nomic and health sense to 
clean up the air in our cities 
as an urgent priority. Govern- 
ment and individuals must 
work together to end our love 
affair with the car.” 

Traffic is predicted to rise 
up to 87 per cent over the next 
30 years. Although vehicles 
are producing fewer emis- 
sions. this will be more than 
outweighed by their number, 
and the distance people drive. 
Diesel vehicles which are ex- 
pected to triple over the next 
to years. These emit 100 per 
cent more particulates — poi- 
sonous, microscopic particles 
— than petrol engines. These 
are the single most important 
cause of premature death. 

• An anti-as thma pill was 
launched in Britain today, the 
first new treatment in more 
than 20 years. 

Montelukast works by 
blocking the action of a sub- 
stance which helps trigger in- 
flammation in the lungs, the 
cause of asthma. It is effective 
used with traditional inhal- 
ers, reducing the frequency of 
day and night-time asthma 
attacks. When it was used in 
trials with inhal ed steroids. 
46 per cent of patients had 
fewer asthma attacks than 
when using inhalers alone. 


Aids charity warns against 
‘deliberate infection’ law 


Lucy Patton 


PHOTOGRAPHS: GRAHAM TURNS? 


A NEW offence of intention- 
ally giving a person a life- 
threatening iiinpftB is being 
considered by the 
Government 

But Aids chari ties have 
warned that such a move 
could have serious effect on 
the number of people coming 
forward for HIV testing. 

The Home Office yesterday 
confirmed reports that the 
new law is part of proposals 
In a consultation document 
out later this month to 
replace the 1861 Offences 
Against the Persons Act. 
which covers cases of wound-, 
ing, grievous bodily harm and 
threats to kilL 
People with HTV who delib- 
erately spread the Aids virus 
fiace life in jail under a new 
law, said a weekend report 
which claimed that infections 


litre salmonella anrt Legfon- 

naire’s disease would also be 
covered. The Home Office 
could not confirm whether 
the offence would carry a life 
sentence. 

A Home Office spokes- 
woman said last night “The 
consultation paper win be 
published this month and the 
key thing in it is ‘ Intentio nal* 
transmission.” 

Asked whether it was poss- 
ible to prove intention, she 
<tafd: “If you have got an in- 
fected syringe and you delib- 
erately stab someone with it, 
that- is intentional.” 

But the director of . the 
National Aids Trust, Derek 
Bod ell. said: “It is going to. 
take a lot of skilled drafting in 
the legislation’s wording and 
content to make sure it strad- 
dles a very fine line where 
cases are not so clear cut as 
using infecting syringes to 
stab people.'’ 


750,000 children have regular 
jobs in term time, survey finds 


Vhrek Chaudhary 
Education Correspondent 


H AVING a job during term 
time is becoming a fea- 
ture of school life, a survey 
has found. Almost 40 per cent 
of 14-year-olds have re gular 
work before or after school. 

About 759,000 pupils aged 11 
to 15 work regularly, more of 
them boys than girls, the sur- 
vey, by the Schools Health 
Education Unit at Exeter uni- 
versity, found. 

Almost 25 per cent of boys 
aged 12 and 20 per cent of 
girls of this age work regu- 
larly. The most popular jobs 
for boys are paper or milk 
rounds, manual work, baby- 
sitting, formwork or garden- 
ing, paid housework or work- 
ing in shops or bars. Girls 
favour babysitting and paid 
housework. 

The findings are based on 


data involving more than 
20,000 pupils across the 
country. 

John Balding, the unit's di- 
rector, said many of those 
aged 12 and under are work- 
ing more hours than is legal 
for that age group. 

The study found that 20 per 
cent of working school- 
children earn more than £20 a 
week and 10 per cent more 
than £40. Between 1 and 3 per 
cent work between 45 and 50 
hours a week. 

More worrying for parents 
is the survey's claim that the 
“earners" are more likely to 
have a boyfriend or girl- 
friend. drink alcohol and 
have been offered drugs. . 

Mr Balding said: “It seems 
that participation in the 
world of work, as well as rais- 
ing health and safety Issues, 
Is connected with initiation 
into a variety of other health- 
related activities.” 



Take rt from Einstein: Energy Efficiency products and services can 
cut pounds off your fuel bills. For the names of participating 
retailers, and a free DIY Home Energy Check to improve the 
energy efficiency of your home, call 0345 277200 



IT'S CLEVER STUFF 


Offers subject to evailabffity. An Energy Saving True* initiative backed by the Government httpjywwW.eetorg.uk 
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No forensic evidence against two detained men 

France mourns 
Corsica prefect 
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Jon Henley In Parts 


A S THE French gov- 
ernment prepares to 
honour its assassi- 
nated senior repre- 
sentative in Corsica with a 
full-scale state memorial ser- 
vice, police were struggling 
yesterday to find evidence 
linking two detained suspects 
to his Killing. 

Amid unprecedented secu- 
rity after perhaps the most 
serious outrage in more than 
20 years of separatist activity 
on the Island, President Jac- 
ques Chirac, the prime minis- 
ter, Lionel Jospin, and mem- 
bers of his cabinet were due 
to lead the memorial for the 
murdered prefect, Claude 
Erignac, in the Corsican capi- i 
tal Ajaccio this afternoon. 

But local police, reinforced 
by elite anti-terrorist units 
from Paris, have so far failed 
to find corroboration for eye- 
witness statements identify- 
ing the two suspects — who 
were arrested within hours of 
the killin g on Friday night — 
as Erignac' 5 assassins. 

The men, both aged in their 
early twenties, with French 
nationality and of north Afri- 
can origin, have denied in- 
volvement in the killing. Ini- 
tial forensic tests in Marseille 
have failed to turn up any 
traces of gunpowder on their 
skin or clothing, police 
sources said yesterday. 

Fingerprints taken from the 
murder weapon, a 9 mm Ber- 
etta pistol identified as one 
taken from a bombed south 


Corsican police station last 
September, have also been 
Inconclusive. 

No one has yet claimed res* 
ponsibility for the attack, 
which has shocked France 
and sparked outrage in Cor- 
sica. Union, Church and polit- 
ical leaders called on the Is- 
land's 250,000 inhabitants to 
stop work for 15 minutes this 
morning and protest in the 
streets on Wednesday. 

"The people who live here 
should gather together and 

‘People should 
demonstrate 
their revulsion; 
Corsicans have 
had enough’ 

demonstrate their revulsion,'' 
said Victoria Canale, a 
spokeswoman for the island's 
Protest for Life movement 
“Corsica and Corsicans have 
had enough.” 

Feuding Corsican under- 
ground groups have waged a 
campaign for more autonomy 
from Paris since 1976. But 
while guerrilla attacks on 
public buildings and tourist 
sites have been commonplace, 
combining with Mafia and 
family vendettas to produce a 
up to 600 bombings a year, po- 
litical assassinations have 
been rare. 

The most radical faction, 
the Historic Wing of the Cor- 


sican National Liberation 
Front last month announced 
an end to a seven-month 

ceasefire. But Its political 
arm, the A Cuncolta party, 
hag co ndemne d the killing - 

Nationalist parties have 
been losing support from a 
population weary of violence, 
and some observers said yes- 
! terday the assassination 
could be an attempt by frus- 
trated extremists to mobilise 
an un politicised younger gen- 
eration before local elections 
in March. 

But others suggested the 
killers were gangsters. "We 
should have the courage to 
say Corsica is now In the 
hands of the Mafia, who kill, 
kidnap and assassinate not 
for great causes, not for au- 
tonomy. but for money," said 
Nicolas Sarkozy, secretary of 
the Gaullist-RPR party. 

The interior minis ter. Jean- 
Pierre Chevfenement, who 
flew to the island on Saturday 
with a Paris prosecutor to 
supervise the investigation, 
said police were not just seek- 
ing evidence against the two 
suspects. "That’s one lead, 
but there are others," he said. 

Erignac. aged 60. died in 
Ajaccio on his way to a classi- 
cal music concert Three bul- 
lets were fired Into the back 
or his neck. 

His body, draped in the tri- 
colour flag, was flown in a 
government plane yesterday 
to his home In Montbrun In 
the south of France, where it 
was due to be cremated before 
a family funeral service 
tomorrow. 




The coffin of the assassinated Corsica prefect Claude Erignac, draped in the French 
tricolour, is carried away in Ajaccio yesterday photograph: georges gobht 
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after qualifying as a medical doctor in Canada, founds 

magazine China Spring and the dissident group Alliance km: 

Democracy. 

Meanwhile Beijing has released a Christian acti vist, G ao Feng, 
jpiipri m ims. Three PS Church leaders are due to arrive in Cams 
today to examine religious freedom. — Agencies. Beijing. 


German appeals in Tehran 

AN APPEAL has been lodged on behalf of the Hamburg business- 
man Helmirt Hdfer, sentenced to deafo m Iran for having sexual 
relations outside wedlock with a Muslim woman, the Tehran 

media reported yesterday. — Reuters, Tehran. 




Marchers stone police 

LEFTWING protesters in Magdeburg, east Germany, pelted 
police and reporters with stones, smashed windo ws and looted a 
petrol statical yesterday during a march commemorating the 
death ofa 17-year-old kffled by rigtatwing extremists a year ago. 
Police said they had detained 46 people, including 30 skinheads 
who had tried to attack the marchers. — Reuters, Magdeburg. 


Fortress Europe shuts window to the east Beach Boy Carl dies 


Borders are being tightened by several countries in the hope of 
securing EU membership. Ian Traynor reports from Bonn 


O N ms first visit to . 
Bonn last week 1 
since becoming 
Polish prime minis- 
ter last October, Jerry Bu- 
zek confronted complaints 
from German industrialists 
about the chaos, long 
queues, and red tape on his 
country's western border 
with Germany. 

He promised an end to 
border chaos next year 
thanks to a recent agree- 
ment with Brussels dis- 
pensing with customs 
papers for European Union , 


lorries travelling to 
Poland. 

On the other side of 
Poland, however, the may- . 
hem Is mounting as the bor- j 
der with the former Soviet 
Union Is reinforced to keep 
out Russians and Belo- 
russians. 

After 36 years of largely 
free movement on its east- 
ern frontier. Poland wants 
to be part of Fortress 
Europe and is tightening 
controls to boost its 
chances of joining the Eu- 
ropean Union. 


Bowing to pressure from 
Brussels and Germany, the 
aspiring EU members of 
central Europe are curbing 
free passage, imposing 
bureaucratic obstacles and 
introducing visa require- 
ments. 

Slovenia, a frontrunner 
for early EU membership, 
is yielding to Austrian and 
German demands and 
clamping down on transit 
traffic from Croatia and 
former Yugoslavia to the 
east, its compatriots until 
seven years ago. 


The Czech interior minis- 
try recently Issued a list of 
12 countries, including 
Russia, for which it is in- 
troducing visa require- 
ments and it Is tightening 
its border with Slovakia, 
until recently part of the 
same country. 

Poland's new aliens’ law, 
aimed at its eastern neigh- 
bours. came into force at 
the beginning of the year. 

It has already provoked a 
diplomatic tiff with Mos- 
cow, which claimed it was 
not consulted on the 
restrictions. Last Thursday 
Belarus withdrew its am- 
bassador from Warsaw in 
protest. Angry local traders 
in eastern Poland who de- 


The Millennium isn't any 
surprise to you. 

Why should it be to us? 


pentlum* 


Isn't ft amazing how so many companies seem to have 
been caught unawares by the impending Millennium. 
Don't lei this happen to you. Buy a PC from Dan 
Technology and we guarantee Millennium compliance. 
Add to this the finest Quality Assurance systems and 
first class technical support, and you'll see that there's ne 
been a better time to prepare your business for 2000 and 
beyond with Dan Technology. Buying direct from Dan 
means realistic prices and better after sales care. 

Take for example the Danfum 233/J98 with Intel 
Pentium* processor with MMX™ technology and a 
host of business essentials for both speed and ji 

performance at only £914 + VAT <inc. delivery). 1 

So catch the Millennium before It catches you and J| 
start thinking outside the box. Order today for speedy 
delivery, or phone for more information about 
the complete Dan range and our built-lo-order service. 


Call Dan Technology on 0181 830 1100 f Fax 0181 830 1122 

aid quote code G9/2 
Showrooms open Mon-Fri 9.3Cam-6pm 
at Ironbridge Close, Great Central Way, London NW100NW 
aid 10-11 Feast Field Town Street, Horsforth, Leeds (Tel: 01 13 2S9 1200) 
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wins and concaaorw. ■ com nHtfi aw ba oBalnaa «i nw Pan TwJmrtcer ■ a wan nama nl Dan HwUnMOfli Ltd. 
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"Dan can truly be said to 
be the best organisation 
at delivering excellence 
in customer satisfaction" 
PC Magazine. Aug 1997. 


| pend for their livelihood on 
the cross-border traffic 
have held demonstrations, 
and there has been a sharp 
foil in trading at Warsaw’s 
huge "Russian bazaar”. 

Several crossing points 
were blocked by Russians 
and for the past two weeks 
Polish traders have been 
staging protests in the 
region. 

Last week in Binning - 1 
ham, EU interior ministry I 
officials agreed that central 
European countries open- 
ing accession negotiations . 
this spring had to do more 
to secure their eastern bor- 
ders. In Warsaw, the EU 
single market commis- 
sioner, Mario Monti, told 
Poland that Its chances of 
joining the EU partly de- 
pended on bow well It could 
police its border. 

The new commander in 
charge of the border 
guards, Marek Blenkowski. 
announced the building of 
15 new control points on 
the eastern border within 
the next three years. The 
number of troops is being 
increased, and electronic 
passport-reading equip- 
ment installed, with the 
help of EU funds. 

While Ukrainians and 
Lithuanians may still enter 
Poland smoothly, they now 
need to prove they have suf- 
ficient money for their 
stay. But Russians and Be- 
lorussians are required to 
furnish invitations from 
Poles, officially stamped, or 
pre-paid hotel vouchers. 

Opposition activists in 
Belarus complain that their 
window to the west has 
been closed, leaving them 
more isolated under an au- 
thoritarian regime, and 
Moscow is retaliating by 


imposing tit-foivtat require- 
ments on Poles. 

In the east Polish town of 
Bialystok, more than 1,000 
local traders demonstrated 
against the “economic 
catastrophe” caused by the 
border tightening. 

The economic price of 
bowing to the EU’s de- 
mands is already high. 
Around 100.000 illegal mi- 
grants from the east are es- 
timated to be working in 
Poland earning 50p per 
hour. Their numbers are 
now foiling. 

According to Poland's 
Market Economy Research 
Institute, the ubiquitous 
market trading in Warsaw 
and the border zones, 
which depends to a large 
degree on Russian pedlars, 
generated almost £4 billion 
In turnover in 1996. Trad- 
ing at Warsaw's Russian 
bazaar is said to have fallen 
by 30 per cent after an esti- 
mated turnover last year of 
around £350 million, half of 
it reportedly spent by trav- 
ellers from the former 
Soviet Union. 

Warsaw commentators 
are talking of Poland's 
"own goal”. Another cer- 
tain effect of the travel 
curbs will be to increase 
corruption and bribery on 
the borders. 

In the Czech Republic 
new Russian money is a 
growing factor in the boom- 
ing tourist sector. The inva- 
sion of the west Bohemian 
spas by Russia's nouvea ux 
riches has encouraged the 
Czech national airline to 
open a route between Mos- 
cow and Karlovy Vary. But 
the traffic is certain to tall 
off once the travel restric- 
tions and visa require- 
ments come in. 


Carl Wilson, the second of three brothers who formed the Beach 
Boys, has died, aged 51. —Ratters. Los Angeles. 

Obituary, page 13 


Love-match for sumo star 




The Sumo grand champion, Akebono (above), aged 28, 
performs at the opening of the winter Olympics in Nagano, 
Japan, on Saturday. It was announced yesterday that the 
37-stone Akebono, who was born Chad Rowan in the US, 
will get married in September to a 25-year-old Japanese- 
American who is expecting his baby photograph: me draper 


Chicken spree in Hong Kong 

THE first chickens on the Hong Kong market since the bird flu 
scare were snapped up at premium prices yesterday. Retailers 
complained that only 35,000 were imported from mainland China 
on Saturday when the authorities lifted the import han compared 
with a normal daily tally of 80 , 000 , and that wholesalers were 
charging 30 per cent more. 

No more flu cases have been reported since the authorities 
slaughtered 1.4 million chickens at the end ofDecember. Six 
people died of the virulent strain of Du, and two victims remain in 
hospital. — AP. Hong Kong. 
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Yeltsin warns against ‘world hegemony 1 for Washington 


Divisions deny 
the union a 
coherent role 


T HE Russian president. 

Boris Yeltsin, warned in 
an interview published 
yesterday against allowing 
the United States to hold a 

monopoly on world power. 

"History shows that 
attempts to establish world 
hegemony are always 
shortlived,” he told the 


Despite the belief shared by 
rightwing US commentators 
and a handful of Russian ex- 
tremists such as Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky that Moscow and 
Baghdad have a specially 
warm relationship, Russia's 
desperate efforts to prevent 
war in the Gulf have other 
motives. 

A deep sense of humiliation 
at the hands oC an arrogant. 


, Italian newspaper Corn ere 
della Sera in response to a 
question about US foreign 
policy. He advocated what 
he called “a multipolar 
world”, free of overbearing 
superpowers. 

“I realise it’s not easy to 
break old habits . . . but I 
have to say the attempts of 


overweening US is a more 
powerful stimulant to Mos- 
cow's policy-making elite 
than love for the Iraqi people. 

In reality Russia has ex- 
cluded itself from the wider 
Middle East peace process be- 
cause it can no longer afford 
to give loans, advisers and 
weapons for free and has 
adopted a more candidly self- I 
interested approach to for- 


some countries to impose a 
unipolar model on the 
world, to assume the role of 
leader, are unrealistic and 
even dangerous,” he said. 

Mr Yeltsin, who Is due to 
visit Italy and the Vatican 
this week, was speaking in 
Moscow as the United States 
sent more warplanes to the 

eign relations. Nevertheless 
the Kremlin blames Washing- 
ton for elbowing it out of the 
peace circuit. 

Besides a determination to 
prove that Russia matters, 
Moscow has a commercial 
goal in getting sanctions 
against Iraq lifted. Develop- 
ing countries owe Russia as 
much as or more than Russia 
owes the rest of the world and 


Gulf and Britain prepared 
to do the same. 

Russia has actively 
sought a diplomatic 

solution to the Iraq, crisis 
and Mr Yeltsin warned last 
week that heavy-handed 
action by the US could 
trigger a third world 
war. — Reuters. 


Iraq is one of the few 
countries with the resources 
to pay back its debt of more 
than £4 billion — if it can sell 
its oB again. 

Russian trade officials say 
ftoate signed since sanctions 
were imposed on Iraq but not 
yet implemented are worth as 
much again. 

Although a US-British air 
strike on Iraq would be 


greeted with outrage in Mos- 
cow and would represent an- 
other deposit in the long-term 
interest-bearing account of 
Russian resen t ment against 
America, the short-term con- 
sequences would be less 
dramatic. j 

The Russian parliament's 
call for a unilateral lifting of 
sanctions against Iraq has lit- 
tle chance of being heeded. 
The worst prospect would 
seem to be non-ratificatjon of 
the Start Q treaty, an agree- 
ment relating to a different, 
cold war world. 

No one understands Rus- 
sia's limi ted room for ma- 
noeuvre better than its for- 
eign minister, Yevgeny 
Primakov. 

Although his peace efforts 
are widely d erided, many par- 
ties in the dispute are none- 
theless looking to Russia. 

President Saddam hopes 


Russia will provide him with 
a way out that does not entail 
a loss of lace. With anger in 
Italy over the cable car trag- 
edy and concern in France 
and Britain about Gulf inter- 
vention, many in western 
Europe like to promote the 
spectre of a dangerously of- 
fended Russia as a means of 
obstructing the US without 
doing the dirty work. 

The spectre of a dangerous 
Russia is equally useful to thw 
gung-ho war party. The idea 
of Moscow weighing in for 
President Saddam, however 
absurd, dignifies an other- 
wise one-sided fi gh t. 

None of this is likely to hel p 
Russia get what it wants. 'TO 
win respect in the Middle 
East you have to be either 
Strong like America or proud 
like Iraq,” said Kons tantin Eg- 
gert of Izvestiya newspaper. 
"Russia, alas, is neither." 


Stephen Bates and " 

Martin Walker fn Brussels 


T HE United States and 
British governments 
welcomed last night the 
first tangible sign of Euro- 
pean backing for their threat- 
ened action against Iraq after 
Chancellor Kohl offered the 
use of German airbases to 
launch military strikes. 

But with British forces 
poised in the Guff Prance still 
opposing military action and 
Germany insisting that its 
forces will not be directly in- 
volved. the failure to reach a 
European policy consensus 
remains embarrassingly dear. 

Europe is as marginal as it 
was seven years ago during 
the Gulf war. Although 

The US has to 
remain the leading 
power in this 
region, our role will 
be complementary* 

France as well as Britain sup- 
plied troops to the allied effort 
then, other EU states did not 
take part. At one stage Bel- 
gium even declined to supply 
ammunition. 

The European Commission 
president, Jacques San ter , 
who is spending this week in 
the Middle East, will visit Is- 
rael, Syria and Jordan but 
has no obvious part to play in 
finding a solution to the Iraq 
crisis- _ 

Questioned in Jerusalem, 
be insisted that Iraq must 
honour Its UN commitments, 
but made it clear that the EU 
saw itself as secondary to the 
US. "The EU wants to co-ordi- 
nate rather than replace 
Washington as a power bro- 
ker,” he said. . 

‘•The US has to remam me 
leading power in this region, 
our role will be complemen- 
tary. supportive also of the 
efforts made by theUS.” . 
Although the EU foreign 


funisters* council resolved 
last month that Iraq must 
comply with the UN resolu- 
tions. it has not so Ear agreed 
what to do to achieve that 

aim 

Britain has not used its 
presidency to push for EU in- 
volvement British diplomatic 
sources said yesterday: "It 
has been discussed, and we 
want everyone to agree a 
common position, but that is 
something that is discussed 
bilaterally. The UN in New 
York is where the action is." 

That reluctance to rally the 
EU is endorsed by other mem- 
ber states. The commission 
has been sidelined — the rele- 
vant commissioner. Manuel I 
M&rin. was in Nicaragua yes- 
terday with no instructions to 
prepare even a position paper 
on the Iraq crisis — and offi- 
cials in Brussels acknowl- 
edged that their chance of es- 
tablishing a leading role was 
non-existent 

One said: “It has been made 
very clear that member stales 
wish to handle the matter in- 
dividually. The UK presi- 
dency could have pushed it 
harder if they had wanted. We 
always tread very gently in 
foreign affairs and the signal 
would have had to came from 
them." 

The ElTs latest failure to 
agree a concerted position in 
the face of a major intema- 
I donal crisis, after its hesita- 
tions over Bosnia, contrasts 
| with the lofty aspirations in 
1 last year's Amsterdam treaty 
to form a common foreign and 
security policy. 

US impatience with Euro- 
pean dithering led to renewed 
questions by US politicians. 
Inrinriing the defence secre- 
tary William Cohen, about 
European willingness to play 
a coherent role as allies in the 
crisis. 

Mr Cohen welcomed the 
German decision but point- 
edly criticised the French and 
Russian efforts to head off in- 
tervention. ‘To the extent 
that they refuse to acknowl- 
edge that Saddam Hussein 
has in fact Impeded or 
breached his obligations 
under Security Council reso- 
lutions, they are not lendin g 
themselves to a diplomatic so- 
lution but undermining it," 
be said. 



Setting fiie pace . . . The US secretary of state, Madeleine Albright, said on Face the Nation yesterday that rime was r unning out for Saddam Hussein 
and retaliation for non-compliance with UN weapons inspections would be ‘substantial* photograph.- brian k. bogs 

Anti-war ministers threaten to resign 


Paul Webster In Paris 


F rench opposition to 
British and United 
States military threats 
against Iraq increased yester- 
day when two senior minis- 
ters in the Socialist-led coali- 
tion said they would resign if 
France gave logistical or dip- 
lomatic support for air strikes 
on Baghdad. 

Jean-Pierre Cfaevenement. 
foe interior minister, and 
Dominique Voynet the envi- 
ronment minister, told their 


leftwing parties — the Citi- 
zens’ Movement and the 
Greens — that they would not 
tolerate any encouragement 
of Tony Blair's position. 

Party officials said the two 
ministers were backed by 
other members of the admin- 
istration, annoyed that Brit- , 
I ain had taken the US’s side. 

Although President Jac- 
ques Chirac and the prime 
minister. Lionel Jospin, agree 
Britain is wrong and want a 
peaceful solution, other 
French leaders are under- 
stood to fhvour at least diplo- 
matic backing for Mr Blair. 

Yet there is no support in 
foe government or foe GauH- 
ist-led opposition for the US. 


which is seen as wanting to 
contain France's influence in 
foe Middle East where Paris 
has lobbied for better trade 
relations with Iraq and bran. 

France has been In the fore- 
front of moves to ease sanc- 
tions against Iraq, and it 
dashed with the US over an 
oil project in Iran — which 
foe US boycotts because of al- 
leged terrorist activities. 

High-level French opposi- 
tion to military intervention 
is clearer today than in the 
Gulf war. when the late Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand 
allowed a French division to 
take part, although he spon- 
sored international peace 
moves up to the last minute. 


But Mitterrand showed 
sympathy for leftwing reluc- 
tance by letting Mr Chevfene- 
ment, then the defence minis- 
ter, resign when operations 
began. French intervention 
was restricted to a lightly con- 
tested zone where the troops 
suffered no casualties. 

Officials here indicated that 
Germany's decision at the 
weekend to give logistical 
support to a bombing raid 
would not affect France's de- 
termination to seek a settle- 
ment only by peaceful means. 

The head of the French for- 
eign ministry. Bertrand Du- 
fourcq, has spent the past few 
days In the region to assure 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and 


other states that France is op- 
posed to Britlsh-US air 
strikes. Last Wednesday be 
talked to Saddam Hussein for 
two hours and was told Iraq 
would not back down. 

The official French view is 
that there Is no proof that 
Iraq possesses chemical or 
biological weapons capable of 
use against another country, 
although Iraq should accept 
UN arms inspections. 

Behind Paris's attitude is 
Mr Chirac’s long-standing 
sympathy for Iraq. There are 
tears the crisis could upset 
the "cohabitation” balance 
because Mr Chirac is deter- 
mined to dominate foreign 
and defence issues. 


Blair sounds 
the trumpet 
of moral 
justification 


Britain 


Anne Perkins 
Political Correspondent 

T ony blair led his 
senior ministers In a co- 
ordinated attack on Sad- 
dam Hussein yesterday, 
warning at the Labour 
Party local government 
conference in Scarborough 
that the threat of force was 
reaL 

“The UK like everyone 
else wants the current cri- 
sis resolved by diplomatic 
means. But we have to be 
realistic about the nature 
of the man we are dealing 
with. 

“Saddam Hussein has 
tied and cheated at every 
turn. He is a man without 
moral scrapie,” Mr Blair 
said. 

“This is a dictator who 
has sufficient chemical 
weapons to wipe out the 
world’s population.” 

The Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, who may make 
a statement to MPs today or 
tomorrow, went on break- 
fast television to warn the 
Iraqi leader that time was 
running out. 

The Defence Secretary, 
George Robertson, has or- 
dered a further eight RAF 
Tornado GRi ground- 
attack aircraft to Kuwait. 
He said there would be 
“enough -punch” in a joint 
US-British attack to 
weaken President Sad- 
dam’s hold on power. 

On Wednesday the 35- 
strong Campaign group of 
MPa will hold an open 
meeting to try to establish 
the degree of unease about 
the use of force. It is seek- 
ing a meeting with Mr 
Blair. 

This afternoon peace 
campaigners will hand in a 
petition to 10 Downing 
Street. 

• The Israeli president, 
Ezer Weizman. urged Israe- 
lis to overcome their fear of 
a possible Iraqi attack by 
taking a deep breath and 
getting on with their lives. 

"Look, you can take Va- 
llum an day. Yon can start 
in the morning and instead 
of eating eggs take Valium. 

I suggest you eat two eggs.” 
he told reporters yesterday. 
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The high cost 
of cheap papers 

Peers must back fair trading 

LABOUR Peers should today ignore the three-line whip 
ludicrously applied by the party in a misbegotten 
attempt to scupper amendments to the Competition Bill 
which, if passed, would mai«» it more difficult for 
Rupert Murdoch’s News International to continue its 
newspaper price war. That there is an unfair price war 
going on should no longer be in doubt In 1994 and 1995 
Mr Murdoch managed to convince the Office of Fair 
Trading that he was not guilty of predatory pricing, an 
offence of its nature difficult to prove because it implies 
inside knowledge of the predator’s intentions. But since 
these practices are still going on several years later they 
can no longer be dismissed as short-term promotional 
devices. Both the Independent and the Daily Telegraph 
suffer a circulation fall on Mondays when they sell at 
45p compared to 20p for the Times. On Saturdays the 
Times now sells its enlarged edition, on which it has 
spent millions, at 40p (alter starting at 20p) compared 
with 75p for the Telegraph and 70p for the Guardian. 

News International argues that the consumer gains 
from a cheaper product which has hugely boosted the 
daily circulation of the Times. True but for how long? If 
such predatory pricing either wilfuly, or as an invitable 
result puts one paper out of business then consumer 
choice will shrink and, in the long term, prices will rise. 
Competition is a vital factor in any economy but only if 
it expands choice and not if it tries to remove it That is 
why Mr Murdoch would not be allowed to do what he is 
doing in the US or Australia where more st rin gent 
competition laws exist The fact is that if the Times was 
a stand-alone paper, it could never afford to undercut its 
competitors so much. One of the main reasons it is able 
to do so is the profits earned in the rest of the Murdoch 
empire on which so little tax is paid that it has 
prompted a world wide invesigation into Mr Murdoch’s 
fiscal practices. There is a simply answer to this: No 
representation without taxation. 

The newspaper industry's changeover to new technol- 
ogy — a drama in which Mr Murdoch played the 
leading role — was supposed to usher in an era of 
cheaper costs in which more newspapers would flour- , 
ish. Instead, of the two national papers spawned by the 
new technologies, Today has closed down and the 
Independent is struggling. It would have gone out of 
business if it was still what it set out to be — an 
independent newspaper. It only continues to exist 
because of the deep pockets of its owners. If anyone 
tried to set up from scratch something like the Indepen- 
dent now it would be impossible because Mr Murdoch’s 
pricing policies would not allow it to become profitable. i 
Who in their right mind would set up a national paper if 
one of the rivals were able to dip into its tax-protected 
coffers and drop the price to lOp? This is not like Tesco 
reducing the price of baked beans as a promotion to 
hurt Salisbury because, unlike an independent news- 
paper which could be a one-product company, super- 
markets still sell thousands of other lines. If the 
Government waits until a newspaper dies before taking 
action there might not be another one to take its place. 

Today’s amendments are intended to import elements 
of die US Sherman anti-tust legislation to outlaw 
predatory pricing and to put the onus of monitoring 
newspapers back with the Office of Fair Trading where 
it used to be years ago. Labour is imposing a three-line 
whip against the amendments even though they simply 
reflect what Labour was saying before the election. The 
suspicion is that Mr Blair is diluting his former 
intentions in order to keep Mr Murdoch’s papers 
including the Sun on Labour's side. There could be few 
more monstrous claims. Labour peers should ensure 
that it won’t be made again by voting for today's 
amendments. There are already signs of a mini revolt 
among some Old Labour peers. Others should join them 
today if only to save Labour from itself 


The killing roads 

Cutting speed reduces child deaths 

SLOWLY the streets are being reclaimed. Manchester's 
new metrolink tram has cut car traffic by 50 per cent 
Leicester’s traffic calming measures increased the pro- 
portion of children walking to school by 10 per cent 
And now ministers are to give local councils more 
discretion to reduce speed limits on residential roads. 
Absurdly in this over centralised state, even a reduction 
from 30 mph to 20 mph down Acacia Avenue requires 
ministerial approval Not for much longer. Transport 
minis ter Gavin Strang has been converted by the 
success which local 20 mph zones have achieved in 
reducing pedestrian casualties, particularly child pedes- 
trian and child cyclist causalties. 

Road accident deaths have been slashed in the last 
two decades from almost 6,000 to 3,500. Child pedestrian 
deaths have been reduced, too, but not from safer roads 
but because parents are no longer ready to let their 
children use neighbourhood roads on their own. The 
proportion of children travelling to school by car has 
doubled to 24 per cent in the last two decades. Mean- 
while, average annual distances walked by children 
continue to decline as their lack of physical fitness and 
obesity has increased. Even now, 700 children are still 
killed on the roads each year — the highest, proportion- 
ately, in Western Europe — and 10,000 seriously in- 
jured. Yet where local councils have imposed 20 mph 
speed limits, there have been dramatic improvements 
in road safety. Casualty figures have been cut by over 60 
per cent For one unequivocal reason: speed kills. 
People hit by a car travelling at 20 mph have a 95 per 
cent chance of surviving, at 30 mph a 50 per cent 
chance, but at 40 mph only a five per cent chance. 

A 20 mph speed limit should only be the start 
Continental countries have been reclaiming the streets 
for two decades through “home zones”, residential 
areas in which pavements are widened, more benches 
and trees set out, and the speed limit cut to 10 mph. 
Holland now has 6,500 such zones. Local councils need 
to ensure these areas are not just reserved for comfort- 
able middle class communities. Lake most other mortal- 
ity statistics, fatal road accidents show children in 
social class five, the poorest class, dying at a for higher 
rate than in social class one. But a corner has been 
turned. The Road Traffic Reduction Bill, which recently 
received its second reading, is backed by more than 300 
MPS even though the Government has yet to give its 
official backing. One hundred years after the first child 
was killed in a road accident road safety appears to 
have reached the top of the political agenda. 
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Ramblers’ paths cross 


My beef with libel laws: the Oprah 
trial is an attack on free speech 


“THE Oprah beef trial in 

I Texas (Oprah hams it up 
fbr the beef trial, February 6) 
Is a futile attempt by the beef 
industry to try to halt the 
essential and growin g public 
debate and criticism of mod- 
ern industrial and commer- 
cial practices. 

The main defence witness, 
Howard Lyman, is a very ex- 
perienced ex-cattle rancher 
and former representative of 
the United States National 
Farmers’ Union. He knows 
what he's talking about. 
When he spoke in April 1996 
on the Oprah show about the 
risk of BSE-type diseases in 
American herds he had just 
returned from the UK where 
he had given expert testi- 
mony for the defence in the 
“McLibeT trial McDonald’s 
action against myself and 
Helen Steel for libeL 

Three days before he'd 
gone into the witness box. 
McDonald's had halted all 
British hamburger sales as 
fee BSE crisis broke. 

But what's ironic about the 
Oprah case in the land of the 
“constitutional right to free 
speech" is the prosecution's 


attempt to invoke the kind of 
draconian and internation- 
ally discredited libel laws 
which we have bad to tight so 
hard against in the UK — and 
which we are seeking to abol- 
ish in the awaited McLibel 
appeal expected in January 
1999. 

But the best way to defend 
freedom of speech is to exer- 
cise it The McLibel cam- 
paign has ensured the ever- 
growing UK and global 
distribution of now over 
three million leaflets which 
McDonald’s had hoped to 
suppress, and the establish- 
ing of the McSpotiight web- 
site dedicated to providing 
un censored and comprehen- 
sive information world-wide 
about the 930 billion 
corporation. 

If the Texas beef magnates 
believe they can prevent the 
expression of public criti- 
cism, their legal advisor 
must be a clown. Er .. not 
Ronald McDonald by any 
chance? 

Dave Morris. 

c/o London Greenpeace, 

5 Caledonian Road, 

London N1 9DX. 


A Country Diary 


F ROM time to time I am 
asked by art colleges and 
universities to speak about 
the arts. Thus on Wednesday, 
February 4, 1 gave a paper to a 
seminar at the City Universi- 
ty to students on an MA 
course in arts policy and 
management Two days later I 
contributed to a conference at 
the Tate Gallery which was 
organised by the Wimbledon 
College of Arts and the Tate 
on the future of fine arts 
(Labour flays trivial' BBC, 
February 7). 

Usually little publicity at- 
tends these functions. This 
time there was plenty of pub- 
licity, most of it off the sub- 
ject None of your readers 
could possibly know that I 
talked about the future of tine 
arts in relation to the Enlight- 
enment the Romantic Move- 
ment Rousseau's conce p t of 
the General Will Freud’s con- 
cept of fulfilment dreams, 
Cartesian dualism and the 
politics of contentment 
There was not one word in 
your report about the specific 
points that I made on art edu- 
cation, subversive art the 
censorship of art sponsor- 
ship, the appointment of the 
new chairman of the Arts 
Council and the national cur- 
riculum as it affects teaching 
of the arts in primary schools. 

Nor did you report any- 
thing about my remarks on 
the works of Jackson Pollock, 
Picasso. Rothko, Duchamps, 
Stanley Spencer. Damien' 
Hurst, Rembrandt and 
Botticelli 

What you did do, however, 
was to quote a bizarre and un- 
true remark of a spin doctor 
to the effect that I was always 
off-message. Until I read this I 
had no idea that the Labour 
Party bad on-message policies 
as regards Botticelli Rothko 
and Duchamps. What on 
earth are they? 

Brian Sedgemore MP. 

House of Commons, 

London SW1A 0AA. 


Just the ticket 

I F ONLY one could believe 
that all those World Cup 
tickets acquired by Ministers 
would be available to ordinary 
fens rather than corporate jol- 
lies. Surely a more radical pol- 
icy would be to grab all the 
tickets offered to the Govern- 
ment and give them to us? 

Ken Shelton. 

London SW20 7BW. 


I F GEORGE Monbiot walks 
unnoticed across our farm I 
am sure he would do no 
harm. Two problems arise 
however from his incitement 
to trespass (Go on trespass, 
February 6) which means that 
were I to catch him trespass- 
ing. and were he to refuse to 
leave immediately, we would 
probably come to blows. 

The first is that he believes 
he an inalienable right to 
walk on land we purchased 
and maintain through long, 
hard hours and high mortgage 
payments. The second is that 
be dearly has no idea of the 
distress his views and the in- 
creasing problem of trespass, 
cause to ordinary termers. 

He tells to recognise that 
term animals are sentient and 
sometimes excitable beings 
and that those of us who tend 
them at all hours of the day 
and night and in all weathers, 
generally trace our descent 
from peasant Saxon stock and 
not from the invading 
Normans. 

There is a need Cor in- 
creased public access in the 
countryside, and 1 too would 
like see us reverse the town- 
/country imbalance largely 


H OW hypocritical can 
Anne Widdecombe get? 
(My cultural life, February 6). 
She “won’t pay the licence 
fee” so does not own a TV set 
Yet she is perfectly happy to 
watch TV at other people’s 
homes, thereby beneflttlng 
from programming paid for 
out of other people's licence 
fees. She also owns a radio 
and listens to, among other 
things, BBC Radio 4: also paid 
for from the licence fee. Has 
she ever heard the expression 
“freeloader”? 

Dr Wendy Richards. 

42 Fuller Drive, 

Crewe, 

Cheshire. 


caused by the Industrial Revo- 
lution. On enclosed farmland, 
however, there can be no 
roaming at wffl. We have four 
footpaths crossing 390 acres 
and try hard to keep only less 
vulnerable animals near 
these. But while almost- all 
walkers are highly respon- 
sible, trespass is increasing 
and every year there are one 
or two incidents which cause 
our breeding cattle to stam- 
pede. In the last three years 
this has been' triggered by a 
friendly but energetic dog 
bounding too ter from its 
straying owner, screaming 
children, the squeaking 
brakes of a mountain bike, 
and the flapping vest of a run- 
ner. The mayhem and distress 
to our cattle and to us cm these 
occasions keeps us in a con- 
stant state of anxiety. 

Richard Young. 

Kite's Nest Farm, 

Broadway, 

Worcs WR12 7JT. 

L ET me assure your read- 
ers that a moratorium on 
the sales of forest land has 
been in operation since the 
election (Ministers urged to 
halt forest sales, February 4). 


F ORGIVE my naivete but 
isn’t it the duty of an MP 
to represent the interests of 
his or her constituents in the 
House of Commons? ff so, 
who is representing the inter- 
ests of the constituents of 
Huntingdon while their MP Is 
glad-banding around the 
globe (Lucrative lecture tours 
put Major in millionaires 
dub, February 5)? 

Chris Yates. 

7 Wellington Road, 

Edgworth, Turton. 

Bolton BL7 OEG. 


Pi ease include a full postal 
address and day-time telephone 
number. We may edit letters. 


While some sales of forest 
land have been completed 
since May last year, these 
were sales which had been 
agreed with purchasers before 
the maratoriom was put into 
place. The Commission had a 
legal and moral responsibility 
to complete sales when negoti- 
ations had been virtually fi- 
nalised prior to the election. 
No new areas of forest land 
have been put on the market 
since the election. We have 
made every effort to secure 
public access agreements fin- 
areas of forest land that we 
have sold. 

Our astute of over 2L5 mil - 
lion acres mafcas os the larg- 
est landowner in Great Brit- 
ain. We are firmly committed 
to public access as demon- 
strated by the number and va- 
riety of recreational facilities 
available to the public. 

This year we intend to buy 
around 1000 acres of new 
land, and to buy the freeholds 
of a further 5,200 acres we cur- 
rently lease to further im- 
prove public access. 

David Bills. 

Director general 
Forestry Commission, 
Edinburgh EH12 7AT. 


Bear with us 

B EFORE the controversy 
surrounding Winnie the 
Pooh threatens to spoil the 
special relationship between 
toe UK and toe US, I feel I 
must set the record straight 
(Report. February 6). Winnie 
is Canadian , and is Tiamuri 
after the city of Winnipeg. The 
real Winnie was an orphaned 
black bear cub adopted as a 
mascot by Canadian soldiers. 
Winnie was brought to Eng- 
land during the great war and 
ended up In a zoo frequented 
by A A Milne. You describe 
Winnie's accent as "soft 
American”, a reasonable de- 
scription of most Canadian 
accents. 

Hamlsh Johnston. 

49 Nevil Road, 

Bristol BS79EG. 

I HATE to disabuse David 
McKie (February 5) of his 
idealistic picture, but Den- 
mark has two national an- 
thems. The other one is all 
about bashing out the brains 
erf the Goths and other lesser 
peoples, such as the Swedes. 
Billy O'Shea. i 

SMkeborggade 9. 

2100 Copenhagen, Denmark. 


WELNEY. NORFOLK: This 
Wildfowl and Wetland Trust 
reserve between Ely and 
Downham Market is one of 
the most atmospheric land- 
scapes in the East Anglian 
region. In winter it hosts 
spectacular numbers of wild- 
fowl especially Bewicks and 
whooper swans. This year's 
high water levels have sup- 
pressed swan numbers but as 
compensation they’ve drawn 
a huge flock of pochard. Nor- 
mally these duck, with their 
soft, almost pearl-grey bodies, 
glossy black breasts and bril- 
liant fox-red heads, are a 
highlight of any Welney visit 
This time, however, they 
were a nightmare — since our 
main objective was to find an 
oddity called a canvas back, 
an American duck from the 
same family as pochard and 
only marginally different in 
appearance. Sifting through 
4.000 ducks for one with a 
slightly longer, darker bill a 
differently angled forehead 
and a shade paler body threat- 
ened to defeat us. Then we 
had a stroke of luck and spot- 
ted it Unfortunately the bird 
was actively feeding and con- 


stantly dove under fee water. 
Each time it went down it 
would resurface some dis- 
tance from the point it had 
originally submerged. We 
would often only relocate it 
just as it plunged under once 
mare. Yet we persevered be- 
cause the bird might be only 
toe second European canvas- 
back ever. The key issue 
underlying this status is 
whether it is a genuine 
vagrant or has come no fur- 
ther than a hole in a fence 
around some local wildfowl 
collection. But so ter the 
omens are good. This is its 
second winter at Welney, and 
for the six months of summer 
It disappeared, probably mi- 
grating back to the southern 
Baltic region with the rest of 
the pochard. It is also ex- 
tremely wary, shying away 
when staff approach the 
water with barrows of supple- 
mentary food for the wild- 
fowL So if you wish to sample 
the genuine pleasures and ex- 
quisite torments of 4,000 po- 
chard and Britain’s one and 
only canvas back then get 
across to Welney quickly. 

MARK COCKER 


Oh Members’ interests 




Dobson’s daring diagnosis of poverty 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


■ vYbNTY years ago, no 
1 member erf Jim Calla- 
i ghan’s Cabinet was 
I allowed to make a 
statement in the House of 
Commons without circulating 
the text for the approval of 
what we then called “the col- 
leagues". The Prime Minister 
himself would suggest what 
he regarded as Improve- 
ments. Naturally enough, 
they were always accepted. 
From what I hear, the Blair 
Administration is at least as 
authoritarian as the one in 
which I served. So I assume 
that when Frank Dobson 
gripped the Despatch Box at 
3.29 on the afternoon or 
Thursday, February 5, he was 
preparing to read from a doc- 
ument that the whole Govern- 
ment had endorsed. If they 
understood the subtext of the 

Health Secretary’s statement 

— and no-one has ever 
accused them of being stupid 

— ministers collectively en- 
dorsed principles which, it 
once seemed. New Labour 
had formally disavowed. , 


There are, Frank Dobson an- 
nounced “huge inequalities 
in our society and the worst 
are in health”. That sceptics 
may argue, is no more than 
an unde niab le statistical tect 
But it is not the sort of statis- 
tical feet that New Labour has 
regularly chosen to advertise. 
Even the reference to Inequal- 
ity marks a significant depar- 
ture from the approved vocab- 
ulary. As long ago as the 1987 
general election, shadow min- 
isters were told to mind their 
language and, If they felt 
obliged to refer to the div- 
isions which scar society, de- 
scribed them as “unfairness". 
The surveys all showed that 
there were no votes to be won 
by supporting greater equal- 
ity. Dobson deserved toe first 
cheer for ignoring such 
considerations. 

Hats should come off a 
second time In admiration for 
Dobson's reckless daring in 
declaring: "Over the past 20 
years, the gap between rich 
and poor has been growing.” 
That again is no more than a 
statement of the obvious. But 
repeating It raises awkward 
questions for toe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Before the 
s umm er erf 1994, almost every 
Labour speech mentioned the 
widening gulf between the 


haves and the have-nots. The 

reference was always fol- 
lowed by a resounding 
promise “not just to end that 
trend but to reverse it*' — 
which in turn was drowned 
by cheers. But that is no 
longer party policy. The rich 
have got rich not least be- 
cause tax patterns were de- 
signed for their benefit And 
the poor have, at the very bot- 
tom of the heap, got poorer in 
absolute terms because of the 
drive to bold down public ex- 
penditure. I hope that Gordon 
Brown read Frank Dobson's 
text with proper cere. 

The third, and perhaps 
most important cause for cel- 
ebration deserves to be 
quoted in fell “The previous 
Government concentrated 
their attention exclusively on 
trying to get people to change 
their personal lifestyles, 
which sometimes needs to be 
done, but they ignored the 
(actors which made people ill 
but which were beyond the 
personal control of the indi- 
vidual” There, in a popular 
nutshell is a reworking of 
one of the principles by which 
socialists have been guided 
since socialism began. The 
pretence that the dispos- 
sessed and disadvantaged can 
always improve their position 


by individual exertion is a 
cruel hoax, played by the rich 
on the poor as an excuse for 
allowing poverty to remain. It 
is the organisation of society, 
not the inadequacies of its 
members, on which reform- 
ing radicals should concen- 
trate. 

I hope that, in the Depart- 
ment of Education and Em- 
ployment a copy of Dobson's 
statement was sent to Mr 
Christopher Woodhead, head 
of Ofsted and Her Majesty’s 
chief inspector of Schools. 
Woodhead was again on tele- 
vision last week denouncing 
teachers who use the poverty 
of their pupils as an “excuse" 
for under-achievement. No 
sensible person has ever 
made such a connection. Pov- 
erty is not an excuse for fail- 
ure, it is one of its causes. The 
poor are dragged down by 
their environment. Dobson 
made the simple point that 
logic requires a progressive 
government to Improve the 
environment rather than just 
urge the underprivileged to 
rise above a handicap which 
holds them down. 

The Secretary of State for 
Health rightly included in his 
statement a list of those Gov- 
ernment policies which help 
“to tackle the root causes of 


bad health” — investment in 
housing, the minimum wage 
and, above all a reduction in 
unemployment But it is not 
necessary to be a member of 
Labour’s post-structuralist 
tendency to recognise that 
Dobson's choice of language 
established his commitment 
to a philosophic position 
which has recently been ne- 
glected. He did not choose to 
put his greatest emphasis on 
improving the general level of 
public health. Instead, he told 
the House of Commons — 
with a calm that emphasised 
his outrage — that “poor 
people are 31 more often and 
die sooner” than their rich 
contemporaries. By making 
the point he added his name 
to a noble list 

Edwin Chadwick's Cholera 
Maps Of England confirmed 
that the high incidence of the 
disease amongst the poor was 
not the product of personal 
bad habits, but caused by the 
inadequate sanitation in the 
northern boroughs. R h Taw- 
ney in Equality quoted fee 
census of the registrar gen- 
eral which revealed an ‘’in. 
fantfle mortality rate in what 
he called the independent 
classes” to be only a third of 
those in the "poorest labour- 
ing class”. In later editions 


Tawney gave more detailed 
examples of health inequal- 
ities from Stockton-on-Tees. 
Harold Ma cmillan who had 
represented that town in Par- 
liament devoted much of The 
Middle Way to illustrating 
the inequality which penal- 
ised toe poor. Thank God that 
Frank Dobson, a loyal mem- 
ber of the Government that 
prides itself in occupying the 
central ground, has done the 
same. 

For this tribute to the 
Health Secretary to be com- 
plete, one more leaf hag to be 
added to his laurel crown. It 
comes from the point in his 
House of Commons statement 
at which text and substext 
merge. He spoke about “the 
Poor*' — not the lower in- 
come groups or the lowest 
®srningg decile but the poor. 
There is a great work to be 
written about the relation- 
ship between the avoidance 
Of blunt lang ua ge and the 
fear of brave policies. There 
is also need for a pamphlet 
which describes, to the in- 
creasing numbers of disen- 
chanted party members, why 
they should stick with 
Labour. Frank Dobson 
should be the leaflet's Abou 
ben Adhem. His nama leads 
all the rest 
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COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 
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thropgh m a convoy to 
check their homes or collect 
possessions. uect 

Not far from Celeste's is 
m where ZJB 

2 ^®’ the Island’s radio 
stetton, had had its new 

SSn^ >f ' t 5S^f rt ^dio. The 
huUtog still stands and 

staff had gone in to collect 
precious archives. But the 
police sergeant had sol- 
emnly told us: “If you hear 
the amen, drop everything 
and head north.” 

For the north is where the 
new Montserrat is— or per- 
ha*», more accurately, will 
be. Those Montserratians 
(some 3.500 of them out of a 

pre-volcano population of 

11 . 000 ) who have not taken 

what is known as “the pack- 
age Clare Short's offer ofa 
relocation package to the 
UK or to the Caribbean 
region, are holding on in the 
less fertile and less popu- 
lated north. For these is- 
landers, despite the frag- 
mentation of their society 
and the current diaspora of 
their families, are deter- 
mined to rebuild their lives. 

Some Montserratians, 
who have lost their homes 
under the volcano, had, 
however, already built 
again — only to have to relo- 
cate for the second or even 
third time — as the danger 
from the volcano shifted 
ftirther and further north. 

Ida. for example, had had 
a restaurant and bar at the 
water's edge, just south of 
Plymouth. She and her bus- 
band had built again, with 
their own savings, in Salem, 
a smalltown of central 
Montserrat. It was to have 
been the new capital: 
painted wooden buildings, 
shops and services had 
sprung up. Then, last 
August, the order came for 
Salem, too. to be evacuated. 
Driven north. Ida now stoi- 
cally sells snacks and drinks 
to ferry passengers from a 
vendor’s stand. 

The hardship is not only 
about loss, it is about uncer- 
tainty. Those who stay have 
no access to credit, they 
have neither collateral nor 
insurance. The recent Brit- 
ish offer of £450.000 tn fi- 
nancial grants for small 
businesses in Montserrat is 
yet to come through. It is felt 
to be too little and too late 
Even among the most 
restrained of Montserrat 
tians there is suspicion of 
British intentions. 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 
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Here are two ques- 
lrj ”® that journalists 
77 everyone else — 

asrsS-^arae 

Stth^sP UIy * ^ ° ne w *th- 
SaddS^n M er em CUmon and 
Husseui need both. 

Ther? tee Ototon fects? 

work She used 
sa \ fc t ? e I1 While House. She 
Ihi h ? teUs a lot of Ues. but 

Her iau-J be ,yine afaoul teat. 
Her lawyer was only talkine 

about ■' Xatem rZ£ a £$ 

wUh is i nyvray - she ^ sex 
pr tff ldent: or rather, 
she told a Ms Tripn that she 

nro^ nd ^‘PP to,d tee special 

Eff CUIOr ’ 311(1 Ken SiLt 

S5 overdrive: and the 
Crisis^ Deepens minute by 

Meanwhile. Clinton Qatly 
affirms that it isn’t true. “I 
aid not have sexual relations 
with this woman. Miss 


Lewinsky.’* Nor did he tell 
anyone to lie. The American 
public, in the polls, would 
seem to believe hi m Cor the 
moment — or at least not to 
care very much. But their 
role in This Crisis isn't cen- 
tral. i mean, come on you 
guys. I mean, we all know 
Bill's a sleaze bag. 1 mean, 
have you been to Arkansas? 

There’s Whitewater. There 
was a man called Vince Fos- 
ter. There are blondes and 
brunettes failing out of Li ttle 
Rock cupboards. You read In 
the papers a couple of weeks 
ago that secret service agents 
saw the pres doing It with 
Monica. Last week the Wall 
Street Journal found a butler 
who'd caught them in fla- 
grante, and the New York 
Times had Clinton coaching 
his private secretary about 
what to tell the grand jury. 
Did you catch that press con- 
ference he gave with Blair? Of 
course there’s Big Crisis. 
Those journos — even Mike 
Brunson from ITN — kept on 
and on asking about 1L 
Pause for a fact check. 
Whitewater, in Clinton terms, 
is an investigation going no- 
where. Ditto Vince Foster. 
There were no watching 
secret service agents. The 
paper which broke the story 
apologised for it. There 
doesn't appear to have been a 
flagrante butler. His lawyer 


vehemently denies it. And the 
private secretary’s lawyer 
seems pretty keen on total de- 
nial too. Nobody has read the 
accumulated evidence yet. 
Comment is free and the [acts 
are vestigial. 

Human sense? On the one 
hand, the fellow has reputa- 
tion. You want me to do the 

(Jennifer stuff again? Any- 
body who is anybody, from 
Norman Mailer (up or down), 
reckons that he has serial for- 


Saddam Hussein, by con 
trast, is eating his roast Iamb 
as usual somewhere in a bun- 
ker around Baghdad. Ah, now 
we’re on firmer ground. We 
have a better fix on him. He 
shoots anyone who disagrees 
with him. He bombs and 
gases his enemies, whether 
Kurds or Iranians. He in- 
vades bis neighbours. He is 
heap malign medicine. 

But now, apparently, be has 
turned into something even 
worse: a kind of super Blofeld 
bent on conquering, or 
scorching, the earth; a mad 
tyrant stuffing anthrax into 
warheads. He must be 
stopped. Bill and Tony and 
Robin tell us so most 
plaintively. 

Boris informs us that the 
future of the world hangs hi 
the balance (until bis last an- 
nouncement gets cancelled). 
Since James Bond appears to 
be on holiday, four aircraft 
carriers and 350 warplanes 
will have to serve. 


The American president must 
be guilty. The Iraqi President 
must be burned because 
he threatens to obliterate us 


ni cation and serial fibbing for 
breakfast. But on the other 
hand, why should be — even 
he — be so categoric, so ready 
to say "never"? Why should 
Tony Blair (with the chance 
of a passing opinion from 
M16) be so sure? Why stake 
the pot on a tale — like the 
secretary’s — which is al- 
ready on tape, canned for 
future scrutiny? Whatever 
happened to "innocent untfl 
proved guilty*? It may add up 
in the mid: but there aren't 
three, never mind five, baked 
beans on the plate yeL 


Pause for another fact and 
sense check. Saddam Is a vi- 
cious gangster (or at least has 
turned out to be since the 
days when we idled him with 
armaments and friendship). 
But where does the "global 
conquest” song come from? 
What has he started, that 
must be "stopped*? On his re- 
cord, he’s a Capone playing 
the odds, making sure that 
the army he gets chewed up 
in Kuwait contains none of 
the Republican Guards who 
keep him in power. He mur- 
ders and tortures his own 


weak citizens. His Gulf War 
effort was pathetic miscalcu- 
lation and inefficiency. Blo- 
feld? More Blowhard. 

Never push parallels too 
far, but don't neglect them 
either. Judge Starr, the 
special prosecutor, doesn’t 
need to be a closet Republican 
to want to “get” Bill Clinton. 
He’S spent four of bis best 
years on the job. Of course, 
it’s not human nature to come 
up empty, to find them wasted 
years. 

And if you were a UN 
weapons inspector in Iraq (es- 
pecially an American one) 
wouldn't some of the same 
feeling tng at your conscious- 
ness? Wouldn’t yon, perfectly 
naturally, accentuate the 
possible? Wouldn’t the Wall 
Street Journal or CNN add 
coalings of certainty along 

the way? 

The American president 
must be guilty because every- 
body who is anybody knows 
he is. The Iraqi President 
must be burned (if at all poss- 
ible) because everybody 
knows he threatens to obliter- 
ate the world. The evidence is 
what everybody knows. Ho- 
hum. 

Let's blend the facts and 
>nnTn«i b ehav iour again into 
a couple of tentative conclu- 
sions. The smart, unnaturally 
calm BUI Clinton we see on 
show reckons he has a good 
ehanng of surviving intact, 
unimpeached. And the street 
smart unnaturally repugnant 
Saddam Hussein who is sel- 
dom on show will shortly do 
what he usually does in such 
hinds: accept some last-min- 
ute compromise which saves 
bis own neck and makes it 
just that bit more difficult for 
presidents and prime minis- 
ters to ratchet up the ante 
again. Not one feeding frenzy, 
but two: and two bouts of 
pAnriing slightly ridiculous 

intllgoaHnn 


Bombs away - 
let’s kill a 
few children 



Paul Foot 


My Lords, 

stop this 

bully 
now 


Polly Toynbee 

calls on the 
upper house to 
rebel against the 
Government 
today and 
prevent press 
baron Rupert 
Murdoch using a price war to 
cripple competing newspapers 





A ND there are still 500 
or so evacuated people 
living in shelters. One 
of the occupied shelters is 

thp Anglican church at the 

hillsid e village of St Peter's. 
The dignified elderly lady 
leaning on the font ex- 
plained her perspective. 

The worst, she said, was n°t 
the time when “the fire 
came out of the sky” or _ 
when day turned mto night, 
or even when she had to 
leave her home. The worst, 
she said, was living in i a shel- 
ter in a ‘‘cot’’ with a black 

plastic bag with your pos- 
sessions under it- 

“Mountain Man bad 

been a builder m Before 
couple of decades, untilhe 
went back home to theeast- 
«ti village of Long Ground. 

He cut a loadjjj 0 ^ 1 ,^ a 

mountain forest, and bmt 
considerable stone bouse- K 

was his home; « 


HAT is the 

House of Lords 

good for? 
Today is one of 
those rare oc- 
casions when the Lords has 
the chance to prove its worth, 
in all Its arcane oddity. This 
afternoon they debate the 
competition bill a bill which 
omits to deal sp e c ifi c al ly wife 
Britain’s most pressing com- 
petition Issue — toe preda- 
tory price-war of the Murdoch 
empire. A crucial amend- 
ment. cravenly opposed by 
both Labour and Conserva- 
tives. seeks to oaflaw it Can 
the Lords in their last days 
assert the democratic impor- 
tance of a second chamber by 
rebelling against both 

pa since 1993 two complaints 
to the Office of Fair Trading 

about newspaper predatory 
pricing have faded under ^- 
istine law: another delegation 
of the non-Murdoch press 

went again to the OFT last 
week, but with little hope of 
r u cce*s. Most of these papers 
are oddly reticent m public, 
for fear of sounding like los- 
Hence the Telegraphs's 
ambiguous leader 


ers. 
jauntily 


battle for their country. If 
Murdoch intimidates the 
Commons, the Lords must 
show their mettle. 

For the flTnpnriment is put, 
amongst others, by Lord Bor- 


rie, a former director general 
of fair trading who Is also a 
loyal Labour peer and ad- 
viser. (His special interest is 
that be is on the board of the 
Independent.) When he takes 
it cm himself to cbaflenge hi« 
own Government’s competi- 
tion policy, then his noble 
friends should take notice. 
Across file parties joining 
Barrie are Lord McNally (Lib 
Dem), Viscount Astor (Con) 
and Lord Ackner (law lord). 
Their amendment seeks to 
outlaw predatory newspaper 
pricing, or any other action 
by a dominant media group 
that might "reduce the diver- 
sity and independ e nce of the 
national newspaper press." 

Officially, the Tory whips 
are ordering their troops to 
vote down the amendment 
But many front benchers say 
theyll abstain, while Lord 
Fraser, dealing with the bill 

tor the Tories, says somewhat 
forlornly: "There is such 
strength of feeling that what- 


Labour and Conservative 

parties oppose the amendment 
because they are scared 

“StfP witless by Murdoch’spower 

ical and optimistic. ITicreis 


a fature: he is not going 
anywhere. 



j^weekattecpgMordo^ 
as “a non-resident who has 
done so much to discredit 
British mstrtutionsandiower 

taste to puMic reading* , yet 
wriEEljiig with its own ideal- 
“We accept the 

g^wtoian logic of catftri- 
ism*’, while nraethetess jota; 

tag the hand of protestera to 
the OFT. concerned about 
“the question of monopoly - 
Labour and Conservative 
es oppose tee amenta 
meuL, because theyffl^sc^ed 
witless by Mnrdo^s powg; 
But when conventional ptei- 
tics fefle to address a mate 

national imported titen 

the Lords have to don their 
rusty armour and hobble into 


ever whip we put on to vote 
a gainst a large number of 
Tories wfll vote for it any- 
way.” Good. 

Who mi the Government 
benches will dety Labour's 
three-line whip and rebel? 
First in Burris's wake is my 
neighbour on this page, my 
noble Lord Hattersley. Then 
comes the venerable Baron- 
ess Castle: "Anything to curb 
Murdoch’s power is OK by 
me!” Lord Healey will rebel 
too: "This amendment is long 
overdue.” 

Lord -Young of Dartington, 
founder of the consumer 
movement, win add his vote, 
as wm the ^y>nnmist and 
social thinker Lord DesaL 





I called many of the great 
and good at random and they 
declared they'd support it In 
force: Lord Annan. Lord Les- 
ter QC, Lord Dahrendorf, Bar- 
oness (Shirley) WJHiams, Bar- 
oness (Sarah) Hogg, Baroness 
(Mary) Warnock, Baroness 
(PD) James who said: “I de- 
plore and think it dangerous 
for any one player in the 
media to dominate all the 
others.” Lord Rotbermere 
added his voice: "Always in 
favour of fair and open com- 
petition.” And there are 
many more besides. 

Many Labour front bench- 
ers I spoke to admit they win 
hang their heads as they 
troop obediently into the Gov- 
ernment lobby, deeply 
ashamed of themselves. Poli- 
tics can be a lousy business. 
(It's also a business for louses: 
many of the pusillanimous 
reflised to utter an this, in- 
cluding Lord Wakeham, head 
of the Press Complaints Com- 
mission, paid flgleaf of the 
newspaper industry, who 
could not be got to express a 
view despite a hail of phone 
calls.) 

Today is the day to show 
why alter reform we still need 
a second chamber, for if this 
is just a re-nm of the same old 
Commons politics, there’s no 
point We need those less in 
the grip of political ambition 
to sound the alarm when gov- 
ernments push through the 
wrong laws for bad reasons. 
For the time being, for as long 
as the old codgers are stiU 
sitting there, they'd better 
stir their stumps and remind 
us that ^ second chamber is 
there to protect long-term 
national interests against 
Commons narrow political 
selfrinterest. If Murdoch is 
not curbed now, he never will 


be. So backwoodsmen arise! 
Throw off your carpet slip- 
pers. far you have nothing to 
loose but your coronets — 

and you’re about to loose 
them anyway. Come down 
from your highlands and 
parklands! Yes. you who 
never attended last year, my 

Lords Saint Vincent, Saint 
Germans. Saint Aldwyn and 
Saint Helens, Sage and Sele, 
Vans of Harrowden, Wemyss 
and March! Last but not least, 
you too, Lord Remnant 
And where are the bishops, 
all 25 With dwrlahwl but 
under-used voting rights? If 
you want to prove you have a 
purpose in a reformed House, 
prove it now. Will any be 
there? No, said the C of E 


Many Labour front benchers 
I spoke to admit they will troop 
obediently into the lobby, deeply 
ashamed of themselves 


press office, except of coarse 
the duty bishop who says the 
prayers. Who win that he? 
“Oh, if s the Bishop of Chich- 
ester on Monday, but he’s 81 
and I’d be loath for you dis- 
turb him.” Surely they can 
rustle up some on e ? Eventu- 
ally the newly installed 
Bishop of Wakefield called to 
say he’d go: he was very sym- 
pathetic to the amCTidrQpflt 
but he’d have to listen to the' 
debate. 

There’s no way of knowing 
what chance the amendment 
has. So weird and haphazard 
is business in the Lords that 
no one does much lobbying. 
Most of those I spoke to 
hadn’t been called and hadn’t 


meat is defeated in the Lords 
1 shall consider putting down 
a similar one in the 
Commons.” 

Of course this Government 
can whip through anything it 
wants — but it has already 
learnt to its cost that might is 
not always right. Force 
doesn't win hearts and minds. 
This time it knows its own 
people are firmly in fevour of | 
Bamne Murdoch’s lethal and 
predatory price war — and 
most would go much further, 
with a law against any one 
owner controlling too much 
of the nation's media. So, 
Peers of the Realm, ride out 
today for one of your last 
noble battles. 


PPONENTS of the 
Vietnam war devised a 
slogan in the form of a 
question to the then President 
of the United States, Lyndoo 
Baines Johnson: "Hey. Hey, 
LBJ. how many kids have you 
killed today?" The slogan 
needs to be adapted slightly to 
fit the current crisis In the 
Gulf. “Hey, Hey, Blair and 
Bill, how many kids do you 
plan to kfll?” Willing thou 

sands of children and other 
civ ilians is the only certain 
consequence of the bombing 
of Iraq by British and US 

warplanes. 

AIL the claimed justifica- 
tions for the mass slaughter 
of Iraqis last time — in 1991 — 
have vanished. There is no 
mandate for the bombing 
from the United Nations, no 
mandate from the other Arab 
states, no invasion of terri- 
tory by Iraq, no explanation 
of how the use of weapons of 
miwi destruction can annihi- 
late weapons of mass destruc- 
tion without the casualties 
tag from thousands to 


So what is the only argu- 
ment left to Blair and Clin- 
ton? It is that Saddam Hus- 
sein is a brutal dictator, that 
we must “stand up to him' 
“keep him in check”, and that 
only US armed forces are 
capable of doing so. Leave 
aside the long list of brutal 
dictators heroically sup- 
ported by post-war US govern- 
ments — Trujillo, Duvatier, 
Marcos, Pinochet, Galtieri, 
Noriega, Sukarno, the House 
of Saud. 

Perhaps Saddam Hussein is 
worse than all of these. The 
point is. however, that Sad- 
dam himself would not be 
where he is today without 
support from the Pentagon 
and WhitebalL 

O LESS an authority 
than Oliver North has 
told ns how the US gov- 
ernment, from the very start 
of the war between Iran and 
Iraq In 1980, "quietly sided 
with Iraq” under its new dic- 
tator. Saddam Hussein. When 
the war ended eight years 
later, bequeathing to both 
countries a mountain of debt 
and 1,000.000 corpses, the US 
and British governments 
rushed to sell arms to the 
dictator of Baghdad. 

In an ecstatic paper on Iraq, 
W illiam Waldegrave, “moder- 
ate” minister of state at the 
Fbreign Office, could not con- 
tain himself *T doubt if there 
is any future market on such 
a sca l e anywhere where the 
UK is potentially so well- 
placed if we play our diplo- 
matic hand correctly, nor can 
I think of any major market 


where the importance of di- 
plomacy is so great to our 
commercial position." He and 
his fellow minis ters relaxed 
the guidelines on the export 
of arms to Iraq, and a great 
river of British “defence 
equipment" flowed into 
Baghdad. 

When, two years later. Sad- 
dam used the equipment to 
invade Kuwait and threaten 
tee supply of cheap oil to the 
USA, he quickly became a 
“brutal dictator" and was 
crushed. In the moment of 
military defeat, he seemed 
doomed. At last, the way was 
clear for the people of Iraq to 
throw off their hated oppres- 
sor. But then US policy 
switched again. The deploy- 
ment of the victorious allied 
forces was devoted not to top- 
pling Saddam but to keeping 
him in power. The fear erf 
popular revolution was far. 
for greater that the continued 
regime of a brutal dictator. 
The whole region might be 
"destabilised''! The Iraqi 
Kurds might win their auton- 
omy, and inspire Kurdish 
communities elsewhere. 
What would happen then to 
the "stable" regimes in Tur- 
key and Syria? Thus Sa ddam 
survived, not by accident, as 
some suggested, still less from 
some perverse compassion, 
but by design. 




HY are Saddam's 
saviours now abus- 
ing and threatening 
him again? The answer is that 
they expect their dictators to 
behave. Like Noriega, Sad- 
dam refused to curb his vain- 
glorious ambitions in the in- 
terests of the Pentagon. He 
sulks, and constantly inch*** 
out 

So he has to be “taught a 
lesson”. And if the lesson has 
to be learned in blood and 
starvation not by the dictator, 
but by children and civilians 
who detest the dictator any- 
way. who cares? 

I was intrigued to hear de- 
fence secretary George 
Robertson lifting the awftil 
weapons hidden in Saddam's 
arsenals. On such matters, 
genial George cannot always 
be relied upon. On March 6. 
1988, three unarmed IRA 
members were shot and killed 
in Gibraltar by the SAS. BBC 
News the next morning 
"reported” that the trio were 
trying to escape after planting 
“a huge car bomb in the cen- 
tre of the colony”. Every one 
of the eleven daily news- 
papers carried the “tact” of 
the "huge car bomb”. The 
fact, however, was fiction. As 
Foreign Secretary Geoffrey 
Howe revealed to the Com- 
mons that afternoon, there 
was no bomb in the car. 

The truth came so late that 
Howe didn't have time to 
brief his “shadow" on the 
Labour benches, George 
Robertson. So Robertson pro- 
ceeded eloquently to de- 
nounce the bomb in the car 
which the Foreign Secretary 
had just revealed did not 
exist if the attack on Iraq is 
allowed to continue, we can 
expect a lot more such factual 
reporting. 


SWIFTCALL 


even heard of the amend- 
ment Even the ex-politicians 
are extraordinarily cavalier 
about their role to Britain’s 
governance: ’Sorry, m be in 
the country” or “Bit busy 'that 
day”. | 

ff the amendment fane it 
wfll be put again in the Com- 
mons where rebellion is more 
serious and more difficult 
But it took relatively few 
rebels on single-parent cuts to 
alarm and upset the Govern- 
ment With such an impres- 
sive array of names in the 
Lords, the Government would 
be well advised to think 
a gain. Chris Muffin, Influen- 
tial chair of the Home Affair s 
Select committee, gives bold 
warning now: Tf the amend- 
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An enigma of awkward passion^ 


T HE word most 
people settled fix- In 
trying to describe 
Enoch Powell, who 
has died aged 85, 
was — leaving out the ruder 
ones — enigmatic. Scholar, 
soldier, statesman, arch- 
rebel, philosopher, poet, all 
crowded so gUtteringly into 
so few early years. Here 
sorely was something to won- 
der at this neo-Renalssance 
figure with a Black Country 
accent At the end of the 
story, the enigma had still not 
been solved. For we also had a 
monument of self-contradic- 
tion — a man of the hard 
right who could be a sensitive 
social reformer, a deeply com- 
mitted Tory who could urge 
his colleagues to conspire 
with the enemy, a master of 
words who could use them 
with what many saw as gross 
irresponsibility, a devout loy- 
alist who could lecture his 
queen, an atheist and a High 

An glican. 

At one time and another he 
was all these. Powell had little 
time for anything in between, 
the reasonable man's halfway 
house where most tolerable 
life is carried on. Listening to 
a Powell speech could be a 
fascinating, benumbing expe- 
rience; he would use head- 
lines to dazzle, plain words to 
bemuse. The language, per- 
haps the human mind itself; 
was never made to bear such 
logic. He carried lucidity to 
the point of obfuscation, even 
beyond it to somewhere near 
dementia. His written prose, 
including many sensible 
reviews were more normal; 
but his verse, which shows 
some influence of AE Bails- 
man who taught Him at Cam- 
bridge, dearly indicates the 
romantic urge driving him 
Powell and Michael Foot, 
for years the two best speak- 
ers in the Commons, were 
poles apart politically but 
alike in their power to exert a 
mesmeric effect over even a 
hard-boiled Commons audi- 
ence. They had a mutual 
regard, and often joined 
forces in tactical skirmishing 
against what they both saw as 
the common enemy, the Com- 
mon Market 

He was indeed a hard man 
to understand, and harder 
stm to. fit into current politi- 
cal categories. The contradic- 
tion clamoured: the imperial- 
ist who wanted to withdraw 
from the Far East, the 
apparently cold man who 
once hurst into passionate 
tears in the Commons, the 
confirmed anti-planner' who 
took on the essentially plan- 
ning job of Minister of Health 
in 1960. Nevertheless he 
regarded himself — and per- 
suaded some admirers to 
regard him — as a model of 
Logical consistency. 

Rational and romantic were 
at war in him, and it was not 
always the romantic that 
won. Nor was there anything 
obviously romantic, though 
there might have been to the 
eye of a Balzac or an Arnold 
Bennett, about the appear- 
ance and manner of t hi s 
tense, unsmiling man He 
looked mare like a member of 
some obscure town council 
than one of the most contro- 
versial politicians of his day. 
Provincialism was of his es- 
sence; and English Midland 
provincialism at that, thaw 
which there is none more in- 
troverted. But a Welsh ances- 
try fired his complex nature. 
His parents were teachers, 
and he seemed born to exert 
diligence and acquire merit. 
He shone at King Edward’s 
School in his native Birming- 
ham and was a highly suc- 
cessful prize-winning student 
at Trintty College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became a 
fellow in the mid-l930s. 

By the tm-w he was 25, he 
was Professor of Greek at 
Sydney University, and a 
second world war briga d ie r 


not so long after. Characteris- 
tically he had rushed home 
from Australia to enlist as a 
private in the Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment, and promo- 
tion. came quickly — as It did 
in all he put his hand and 
mind to, except his chosen 
career of politics: 

He could have been distin- 
guished in academic His 
work on Herodotus suggests 
that he could have made his 
mark as a wiawsiraii scholar; 
but his excursions into 
English verse, collected, in 
1990, from several slim vol- 
umes, hardly suggest that we 
lost a poet when we gained a 
politician. The echoes of 
Hangman — another classi- 
cist, controversialist and poet 
— were too audible. 

Powell worked for the Con- 
servative Research Depart- 
ment, collaborating with 
Angus Maude on the pamphlet 
One Nation, and entered Par- 
liament on die big Tory wave 
of I960. Powell’S Birmingham 
voice and Wolverhampton 
constituency soon provided a 
new T^ngitsH centre of gravity 
than. A third dominant char- 
acteristic, probably linked 
with his provincialism and 
his romanticism, made itself 
felt This was the urge to make 
a gesture, to stand conspicu- 
ously apart, to pit himself 
against established orthodox- 
ies in his own party. He 
started in a small way, brusb- 


Rationaland 
romantic were at 
war in him, and it 
was not always the 
romantic that won 


mg with his local Conserva- 
tive Association. It was as 
though he was rehearsing for 
major rebellions. 

The first came in 1958, 
when as Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, he resigned 
with Peter (later Lord) Thor- 
neycroft, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Nigel 
Birch, the Economic Secre- 
tary, in protest a gainst the 
Government’s refusal to hold 
back public expenditure to a 
level acceptable to them — 
the episode which Harold 
Macmillan christened “a lit- 
tle local difficulty". The 
second was when he stood out 
against the king-making con- 
vulsions in the Conservative 
Party which led to Sir Alec 
Douglas Home’s succession. 

The third, and by fer the 
most sensational, gesture 
compelled Heath to sack him 
from the Shadow Cabinet in 
April 1968, because of the 
"rivers of blood*’ speech he 
made in Birmingham about 
immigration. It was made 
without consulting any of his 
colleagues, who criticised it 
more for the intemperance of 
its language than fbr its basic 
m e ssage. Those who had been 
patiently working for better 
race relations bitterly criti- 
cised that too. 

Whether Powell was truly a 
racialist is a matter of seman- 
tics. (Ironically, his bravest 
and most passi on ate speech at 
Westminster had demanded 
the exposure of British mal- 
treatment of Mau Mau sus- 
pects in Kenya, a decade ear- 
lier.) Whether or not he 
calculated the result of the 
Bi rmingham speech in ad- 
vance — there were few who 
believed he did not — they 
were easily calculable and the 
outcome was ugly. He raised 
fears and hatreds to a state of | 
tension, overnight A pro-Pow- 
ell campaign reached a pitch 
of near-hysteria and there 
were some unpleasant 
incidents. 

On the best interpretation 
Powell, a man of strong impe- 
rialist sympathies, was on- 



bllity-gap betweei parliament 


Enoch Powell ... a tense, unsmiling man hard to understand 


generous In treating the post- 
perial human legacy with 
ah cynical or at least selfish 
disregard. Many held that he 
was also cashing in on genu- 
inely-felt Social fears. Nor was 
logic on his side, hi his tem- 
peramental war with emotion, 
reason lost This episode also 
brought out his most alarm- 
ing and sometimes absurd 
characteristic, the Cassandra 
complex coupled with a pen- 
chant fbr Delphic utterance. 
References to “the Tiber foam- 
ing with much blood” needed 
a sense of classical distancing 
easily missed in Wolverhamp- 
ton's hack streets . 

Powell was not the first or 
the last politician to be 
caught between the concept 
and the act, the parity of the 
idea and the twist and turns 
of real life, hut in his case the 
gift fbr abstraction was so 



advanced that the gap yawned 
wider than for most This cre- 
ated in him a sense of danger, 
a tension that c ommunica ted; 
which was more than his ar- 
gument always did. As a 
speaker in the Commons he 


often seemed to deploy a 
fiercely private logic, yet his 
carefully articulated, pedan- 
tic performances could make 
irrelevance sound prophetic. 
Few could always remember 
what he said, but they were 


and people was growing all 
the time* as was' the need “to 
match the person to foeinsti- 
tntkm." personal attempt 
to do this, as he explained 
with a flash of the charm he 
could deploy when he chose, 
was to change -"the ugly ac- 
cent compounded Of Birming- 
ham, Staffordshire and. Aus- 
tralia” for the "beautiful 
lilting language of Ulster.” But 
It was a deeper change he 
really sought; it was the best, 
inHiwi the only, chance in 
e ight of t-airmg another aland 
agntngt the d”™*" c£ ambigu- 
ity and double talk- 
- As Ulster Unionist Member 
for South Down (1983-87) he 
lived in the world of abso- 
lutes, of jet blacks and shin- 
ing whit es. In that sense if in 
wo other, he was &t home. 
Asked in an unguarded mo- 
ment during an interview 
how often he wait to Ire l and 
he replied coldly that he 
never w e n t to Ireland but fre- 
quently went to Ulster. The 
anntinning at r oc i t i es, in par- 
ticular the Harrods bombing, 
he Wowinrt on “double H»iic 
and double-dealing on the 
part ofBritain which has kept 

fh» T WA and fhmlr ffrflnw miir- 

derers in business these last 

dozen years.” It was as MP for 
South Down that his private 
member’s hill to ban research 
n»] human embryos feiiwH to 


The sharpness of 
his glance was like, 
a snake striking; 
here was a 
dangerous old man 


reach the statute books, but 
not before ft had received con- 
siderable support 

In December 1985 he 
resigned his seat in protest 
against the Anglo-Irish Agree- 
ment, and was reelected at 
the ensuing by-election — but 
at the nCTt general election, 
in 1987, be was out of Parlia- 
ment anil it would have taken 
a brave prime minister to 
send Him to the Lords as a 
parting present. It never 
happened. 

His last book. The Evolution 
of the Gospel (1984). was typi- 
cally challenging, raising 
questions about how Christ 
might have died. Powell 
never grew old graceftilly. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Pamela, whom he married in 
1952, and two daughters. 
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always impressed by the in- 
tensity with which he said it 
One of bis early posts on 
achieving junior office was at 
Housing (1956-57). Then came 
the Treasury post from which 
he resigned over government 
spending. Yet it was as head 
of a major spending depart- 
ment Health, that he reached 
the Cabinet 
The next phase of his career 
was marked by some searing 
attacks on political hypocri- 
sy. Though ostensibly over 
his bitter opposition to the 
European Community and 
our part in ft, the abandon- 
ment, in 1974, of his Wolver- 
hampton seat and the Conser- 
vative Party (over Europe) 
looked like seif-punishment 
almost a kind of self-mutila- 
tion fbr a man with his ad- 
vanced sense of loyalty. 

He was afraid that the credi- 


Nonnan Shrapnel 

Mace PMHps writes The first 
time I met Enoch Powell left 
me feeling embarrassed, 
guilty and a little sorry for 
him. These weren’t emnHnns 
I would have predicted, given 
who he was, and the impact 
he had had on my life, but,' 
this was late in the 1970s, and 
by then his audience had 
dwindled and his charisma 
had begun to fede. 

Even so, his name still had 
enough potency for the pros- 
pect of debating with him to 
carry a substantial emotional 
charge. The occasion was a 
BBC programme called The 
Editors. I am not sure what I 
was expecting but when we 
met, before the event, he was 
punctiliously courteous. He 
made small talk without 
being prompted, as king ques- 
tions like how long ft had 
taken me to get to Wood 
Lane , and whether the traffic 
had been bad. 

His voice was a surprise, 
too. I had expected to find ft 
disturbing but, face to foce, it 
was reedy, almost musical. 
He s till so unded stiff, awk- 
ward with the n ad en cpp Of 
informal chat, but I had no 
doubt about his sincerity, 
and resentfiil as I was, I 


to think thetifcl l wa£ . 
something immensely Jflc&k 
able about him. ^ 

,:On the other, hand, b*^ 
wasn't all charm. As 'we 
walked to .foe make-up cnhV - 
de he remarked that since, 
none of the participants ap? 
peared to be editors^ perhaps* 
the- programme should bej 
renamed. 1 hastened to-pof 
out that I was editornf 
ethnic paper, bat it was 
late. He’d taken foe higtg . 
ground. T? 

At -the time I washing 
pressed. Over foe ye&r&lT 
begun to foink of bim 'as 
demagogue who’d ' struck : 
-lucky, but in that moment, 
the sflky fluency of his tone, - 
combined with thesharpness 
of the glance he gave mewaSh 
like a snake striking: 
suddenly, like a new : 
ft hit me that here was 
dangerous old m?m 

Not that i bad ever, thought 
of Him as anything else. Up 
until Powell began makings 
his speeches about ' race the* 
views he was expressing had 
widespread currency in pri- 
vate but in public they werew 
disreputable, stock out foene^ 
in a margin to the right aftft^ 
Conservatives. Immigrant# 
were accustomed to hearing . 
white people complain. Butin 
general, we had a sense fh&t'- 
the Notting Hill riots in I958, n 
had been a watershed. after_ 
which a liberal consensus - " 
Had emerged among foe polt;,: 
ticians which would, some:, 
how, protect us if the worst ^ 
came to the worst 

Powell destroyed our com:;,; 
placency in one night His" 
speech about seeing the Tiber-: 
“foaming with much Wood" .. 
was like a key to Pandora's 
box. I’m not sure how^ 
strongly most other inunt ' 
grants reacted, but weaH felt .. 
the dramatic change, it wasr* ' 
hard to say quite how it had - 
happened, but Powell had be-„ 
come a rallying point fbr 
most of the hostility and rage 11 
we encountered, a shorthand. 
for hatred and contempt Tm,_ 
with Enoch,” they said, or 
“they should let Enoch sort " 
you lot out,” and that was.,, 

enoug h ■ 

"What was hardest to bear, 
and most alarming, was foe. _• 
pervasive sense that foe polK 
ticians, foe people who were ; ' 
meant to be in charge,;., 
seemed to be afraid of him 
and what he could do. In' ” 
those days he cropped up in ' 
all sorts of places. Johnny . - 
Speed's bigoted Alf Garnett, 
on TV every week, offered 1 L ' 
him up in a domesticated.., 
package and gave him a, 
renewed currency. He be - 
came a myth, a bogyman, in"” 
whose name blacks and n| 
Asians were to be harassed; 
and assaulted for the next' 
couple of decades. : . 

In hindsight I think it„ 
would be flattering Powell to 
say that he was entirely res- * 
ponsible for foe effect of big— 
speeches, but ft’s true that by" 
marrying his version of na- 
tionalism to racist rage hesi 
gave British racism and rac- . -, 
1st violence in British streets 
its own peculiar shape for a— 
time, and ft bore his name, ,7 
PoweEUsm. He offered British, ' 
politicians a modelfor racial- rj 
1st rhetoric which was to last 

for a long time — when, a 

decade later, Mrs Thatcher'” 
spoke of British civilisation ^ 
being “swamped” foe Powel- - - 
lite echoes were unmistak- 
able, and successful. *3 

His memory will probably^- 
have me looking over my' 
shoulder in the streets of my 1 ' 
own city, London, for the rest 
of my life, and although the ‘ 
thought would probably " 
make him furious, I shall al- 
ways think of him as part of 
my history and as part of my 
identity as a Briton. 


so 


John Enoch Powell, politician, 
bom June 16, 1912; died 
February 8, 1998 


Cart Wilson 


California dream in’ 


A S A guitarist, singer 
and songwriter, foe 
contribution of Carl 
Wilson, who has died 
aged 51, to foe Beach Boys 
was second only to that of his 
eldest brother Brian. 

Carl, Brian and their 
middle brother Dennis grew 
up in foe Los Angeles suburb 
of Hawthorne, three miles 
from the Pacific Ocean The 
brothers would sing them- 
selves to sleep harmonising 
on hymn tunes, but their mu- 
sical career began in earnest 
in 1961 when they were left 
alone in the house while their 
parents left for a trip to Mex- 
ico. They hired musical in- 
struments with the money left 
to buy food and by foe time 
their parents returned they 
had composed three songs. 
Their aggressive and abusive 
father, Murry Wilson, was 
only diverted from beating 
his sons by his awareness 
that the songs showed 
promise. He wait on to mas- 
termind the early develop- 
ment of the group his sons 
formed with their cousin 


Mike Love and friend A1 
Jardine. 

The group was first named 
Carl and the Passions, then 
foe Pendletones and. finally, 
the Beach Boys. Brian’s en- 
thusiasm for the dose har- 
mony singers, the Four Fresh- 
men, determined the group’s 
vocal style. He and Carl had 
perfect pitch, and Carl would 
provide the lead voice on 
many of the Beach Boys’ best- 
known songs. These were ini- 
tially inspired ' by Dennis's 
mastery of the surfboard 
which led Brian to compose 
Surfin’, the first song foe 
group recorded. According to 
one of their biographers, the 
first time the 15-year-old Carl 
beard the track played on the 
radio he celebrated by drink- 
ing so many milk shakes that 
he threw up. 

Carl was also foe guitarist 
of the group, notably contrib- 
uting the Chuck Berry-de- 
rived solo on Surfin’ USA one 
of the early hits from 1963. 
The song was Just one of a 
stream of bits in the early 
1960s, which included Surfin’ 


> 


Sqftxri, I Get Around, Help Me 
Rhonda, and California Girls. 
These tuneful, optimistic 
three-minute anthems evoked 
an idealised teenage existence 
which entranced young lis- 
teners worldwide. By the time 
the Beatles hit America, the 
Beach Boys were foe coun- 
try’s top pop group and in- 
tense artistic rivalry would 
stimulate some of the best 
recordings made by each 
group. 

However, at the end of 1964. 
Brian announced he was 
retiring from the group and. 
although he continued to con- 
tribute many songs, he was 
never again a regular per- 
former with the Beach Boys. 
This gave Carl a greater res- 
ponsibility as a singer and he 
eventually sang the lead vo- 
cals on two of foe group’s 

biggest hits, God Only Knows 
and Good. Vibrations. 

In January 1967 Carl 
refused to be drafted for mili- 
tary service, citing his consci- 
entious objection to the Viet- 
nam war. After a series of 
court hearings, he was sen- 



The Beach Boys . . . from left Dennis Wilson, Brian 
Wilson, Mike Love, Al Jardine, Carl Wilson 


fenced to community service, 
which the group carried out 
through a series of free con- 
certs at hospitals and schools. 

Their relationship to the 
turbulent “underground” 
scene of the late 1960s was 
Complex. Apparently worried 
that their surfing image 
would not go down well with 
the hippies and their “flower 
power” music, they turned 
down an offer to appear at foe 
Monterey Pop Festival in 


f 


1967, only to fell under the 
spell of the Maharishi Ma- 
hesh Yogi. Unlike other pop 
converts to transcendental 
meditation, the Beach Boys 
undertook a US tour with 
their guru. It was a disaster. 
After foe group played a med- 
ley of their hits, the Mahari- 
shi delivered a lecture in the 
second half However, most of 
the audience left at the inter- 
val, prompting a rueful Mike 
Love to remark, “If anyone 


benefits from this tour, it will 
be foe florists.” 

With Brian's absences from 
the group growing more fre- 
quent, Carl came into his own 
as a songwriter in foe early 
1970s. On the cri£ically-ac- 
clalmed Surfs Up album he 
contributed Feel Flows and 
Long Promised Road. He also 
produced the 1972 album 
Holland. 

In the mid-1970s foe group’s 
former record company 
issued the first of many al- 
bums re-packaging their 
early surfing hits. Their 
shows also heavily featured 
the 1960s hits, so that each 
new Beach Boys recording 
found itself in competition 
with past hits. Frustrated by 
this. Cart left the group in 
1981 to record a solo album 
and to tour. However, he 
returned to foe fold and his 
role became even more cru- 
cial after Dennis Wilson died 
in a swimming accident in 
1983. 

Capitalising on the 
apparently limitless demand 
for a reprise of foe “endless 
summer” of their surfing 
songs, the Beach Boys have 
been among foe most indefati- 
gable of performing groups in 
the past two decades, sur- 
passed in the US only by the 
Grateful Dead. With their 
annual concert series, they 
regularly appeared in foe top 


10 of American touring artists 
and they have maintained 
their popularity in Europe. 

The ubiquity of their songs 
on the world’s airwaves virtu- 
ally guaranteed thwn a slot at 
the Live Aid concert in Phila- 
delphia in 1985, but foe high 
point of this Indian summer 
came in 1988 when they had 
thei r biggest hit for more than 
two decades with Kokomo, a 
song featured In the film Cock- 
tail In the same year the 

group was inducted into the 
Rock ’n' Roll Hall of Fame. 

Carl’s musical career was 
devoted single-mindedly for 
almost 40 years to foe group 
which grew out of three 
brothers’ musical experi- 
ments in suburban Haw- 
theme. Even after inng can. 
cer had been diagnosed, he 
took part in the group’s 1997 
tour (its 86th) while undergo- 
ing chemotherapy. 

His vital contribution to foe 
longevity of foe Beach Boys 
as a pop music institution had 
been summed up back in the 
late 1960s by his brother 
Brian, who said, "Carl always 
kept a cool head. He was the 
greatest stabilising irtfinn„™ 
m the grotto." 


Dave Labig 


Carl Dean Wilson, musician- 
bom December 21. 1S 46; died 
February 7. 1999 


Birthdays 


_oC 


Mia Farrow, actress, 53; 1 
Kathryn Grayson, actress,, 
singer, 76; Ben E King, blues- 
man, 56; Amanda Roocroft, 9 ' 
opera singer, 32; Marilyn 
Hill-Smith, soprano, 46; 
Gordon Strachan, football 
teenager, 41; Janet Suzman, 
actress, 59. 


CORRECTIONS AN[f5 
CLARIFICATIONS 

- 

IN THE Analysis page article 
on foe Lottery (February 4), 
we published figures supplied 
by the Lottery Promotion”* 
Company which may have..-i 
Implied that Camelofs own y 
published figures are inaccu-, 
rate. We now accept that foe*'" 
figures we published were in- r ; 
complete and that Camelofs ‘ 7 
pu b l i sh ed info rmation about , 
tts figures is accurate and„‘ 
that there is no money unac- . ; 
counted for as alleged. '* , 


In Memoriam 

UJCKHURBT. Haft (Hod BA 82 . Dearth ) 
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Senior 

jobs go 

i >e 99ing 

at FSA 


Pina ^Guardian 


Herr Hook makes mark 


Den Atkinson 
end Mark Hfnner 




HANCELLOR Gor- 
idon Brown’s aH- 

hasyeTto fmfour cflts sSiior 

POsWous. dajto « SS 

fiw- City bosses to allow high, 
flyers to join it on second- 
ment- Among the positions 
stm vacant are that of finance 
dlraaor and of markets and 
exchanges supremo. 

Despite financial firms 
repeated claims that they 
want to see involvement by 
experienced City people at the 
highest levels of the agency a 
recent mail-shot from chair- 
man Howard Davies elicited 
only one response. Profes- 
sional advisers such as law- 
yers and. accountants are be- 
lieved to have been more 
fort hc o ming, but overall the 
FSA is thought to be dis- 
mayed by the reaction. 

Pay is a major s tumbling 
block; the FSA can set its own 
rates, within limits, but it is 
thought to have been taken 
aback by the materialistic at- 
titudes of some it would have 
liked to have on board. 

The vacant positions are: 
head of markets and ex- 
changes— a vital post if the 
FSA is granted, as it wishes, 
power to direct London’s mar- 
ketplaces; head of retail in- 
vestment business, the pivot- 
post for the execution of the 
FSA’s mandate to protect 
small investors: finance direc- 
tor, the official responsible 
for managing the agency’s 
multimillion pound budget, 
and head of consumer rela- 
tions, a new position that will 
involve the management of 
the FSA’s permanent surveil- 
lance of consumer attitudes 
and the feelings of ordinary 
investors about the efficacy of 
regulation. 


To an extent, the nvmit 

S2tion 0b f ems fr0m the 
SyjK f a u mcle regulator 
°r a number of disparate 
relations, including the 
Sj£ n° f Englancl bank-super- 

Sd£S2f nd ““ Aunties 
and Investments Board. None 

firi^,? re f ecessors ^ a*2 

ficiently large budget to Jus- 
employing a high- 
powered finance director, or 
special role for monitor- 
ing consumer affairs now 
within the FSA’s ambit. 

But that is not the regula- 
tor’s only problem. It is likely 
to find some of its existing 
personnel giving notice after 
Friday, when detailed con- 
tracts of employment are of- 
fered. It is thought several 
officials who previously held 
high rank within their 
organisations will be discon- 
tented at being further down 
the pecking order within the 
larger authority. 

FSA recruiters are thought 
to feel that the consumer posi- 
tion will prove least diffic ult 
to fin, but the real disappoint- 
ment is thought to be the 
City’s response to attempts to 
find a markets and gxrhang pg 
supremo. This will be a cru- 
cial position — assuming Par- 
liament grants Mr Davies the 
powers he desires to oversee 
ail market activity. 

The post win involve moni- 
toring of London's various 
markets. Senior City figures 
have long argued that the 
market-supervision role calls 
for long experience at ex- 
change activity, and last 
month Mr Davies wrote to 
senior City figures that be 
had “identified a number o€ 
very important gaps in cru- 
cial posts which we are now 
looking outside to fin". 

The near-zero response to 
the FSA’s appeal for staff so 
far, however, seems to Indi- 
cate that pay and bonuses 
remain a substantial barrier 
to secondments. 


b German finance minister Thao 
Walgel keener on the Daman mark 
than official government policy ' 
suggests he should bat Germany b 
preparbg to gfme ■*> the mark b flavour 


of thee wo In 2002 butthb weekend 
| Mr Walgel was snapped hi Aachen, 
dressed as Captain Hook, with a wad of 
lOO-mark notes speared on the 
eponymous appendage. No doubt he 


L&C to ensure solvent 
liquidation if link fails 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


L ONDON & continental 
Railways yesterday 
claimed that it has se- 
cured adequate funds from its 
shareholders to pay creditors 

and staff if it is forced to give 

up the project to build the £5.4 
billion rail link between Lon- 
don and the Channel tunneL 
The L&C consortium wiu 
have to be run down if it is 
unable to come up with a new 
and acceptable scheme to n- 
nance the project by the Gov- 
ernment-imposed deadline of 

February 27, . . . tn 

The consortium is trying to 
persuade half-a-^ecocomP^ 
nw»g, including RailfracK. 
help bail it out If ft foils, toe 
Government will take control 
of the project together with 
the Eurostar raff service- 
The Rafltrack board is to 
meet on TUursdsy to 

a proposal to reduce the cost 
ofthe^^ile project by build- 
ing it in stages. . 

The Rafltrack plan also in- 


volved working with an oper- 
ator who would rent the line 
and guarantee to pay "access 
charges”. 

A Railtrack spokesman 
said; “Rather than take the 
link aB the way under Lon- 
don in the first phase, we 
could build the track from the 
tunnel to north Kent and then 
link it with an existing Hue 
ending at Waterloo Station. 

“This would be a lot 
cheaper than doing the fully- 
fledged link in one year. As 
income flows, we could build 
the revenue to continue devel- 
oping the line.” _ 

An L&C spokesman said 
that the consortium mem- 
bers, which include Richard 
Branson's Virgin Group, the 
American engineering com- 
nanv BechteL and the London 

SSSSSl iank SBC War- 
burg, would invest a former 
£30 million, bringing then- 
total contribution to the origi- 
nally agreed £100 million. 

•■This will ensure that we 
will have a solvent liquida- 
tion, with enough to pay cred- 
ited and steft if we have to 


run down the consortium," a 
spokesman said. 

However L&C is still strug- 
gling to come up with a new 
scheme which will be accept- 
able, particularly to John 
Prescott, the deputy prime 
minister and transport su- 
premo, who turned down the 
consortium's request for a 
further £12 billion, of Govern- 
ment money. 

Banking sources believe 
that whoever takes the pro- 
ject will have to redesign the 
link to cut costs or to produce 
a different financial struc- 
ture. Any package would 
have to be based on “practica- 
lities, rather than projec- 
tions,” Raid one banker. 

L&C is being advised by 
SBC Warburg, but weekend 
speculation suggested that 
some of the consortium part- 
ners were already seeking in- 
dependent advice on keeping 
the rail-link project going. 

It is thought they have 
asked Eurorail, the unsuc- 
cessful bidder for the project, 
whether -they are still inter- 
ested in taking part 



Merger mania 
‘hurts economy’ 


Charlotte Denny 


M ERGER mania could 
be undermining corpo- 
rate investment and 
harming the economy's long- 
term growth potential, ac- 
cording to research from the 
Bank of England. 

In contrast to previous 
recoveries investment has 
fallen since the economy 
began picking up in early 
1992, despite high corporate 
profitability and the low cost 
of capital- 

Capita] spending as a share 
of gross domestic product Is 
about a fifth lower than at the 
same stage in the 1980s 
recovery, according to Simon 
Whitaker, from the Bank’s 
economic analysis unit. 

The Bank is concerned be- 
cause ft believes that Invest- 
ment determines the long- 
term capacity of the economy 
to meet growing demand 
without re-igniting inflation. 
Low investment now could 
barm growth in the future. 

In a paper published today 


Mr Whitaker says part of the 
problem was that unrealistic 
expectations of future growth 
during the boom in the late 
1980s caused firms to over 
expand capacity, so business 
investment at the start of the 
recovery was relatively high. 

Another factor has been the 
renewed popularity of merg- 
ers and acquisitions. 

“The mergers and acquisi- 
tions boom and associated 
high dividend payouts may 
also have diverted funds 
away from investment in 
fixed capital.” says Mr Whi- 
taker. “Finns have been ex- 
panding via acquisitions and, 
as a result a large proportion 
of profits has been paid out to 
shareholders as dividends.” 

Problems measuring invest- 
ment spending may be an- 
other part of the explanation. 
At the moment the Office for 
National Statistics does not 
count spending on computer 
software as contributing to 
capital stock. This definition 
will change later on this year 
when the ONS moves to the 
new European system. 


Holy Golf riles Church 

MARLJSE SIMONS on bishops’ challenge to Volkswagen 


Volkswagen, to a Jg ^ 

tssrs^sesr^ 

ing agency °J/L«gioiis 
images to -promo*® id* 

est model of the < 5 °^ ^ 

. Thews JJJ355 
ing close to 
(£244,000) In 

given to to an aid orga""**^ 
tion in Sudan. 


The offending posters, 
which appeared ^ last 

month in streets and mefro 

stations around the 
country, are a series of four 
2 ^’of which the most 
irksome, according to a 
church spokesman, isapar- 
^rfCtoSst’sLastSuH^. 
lathe captfo^ 

Christ's place says. «y 
fttonds. let us rejoice be- 
cause a new Goff if 
Tn France the churc h hi - 
Bi-flrchv has caused sur- 
pSewith its worldly deci- 
iUratD take action ever the 
posters- This, after alh fo 
the land where a classic 
image is that of happy 


mimics promoting beer and 
liqueurs and where nuns, 
their eyes cast upward, 
praise heavenly cakes. 

Foreigners are often 
taken back at the omnipres- 
ence of the nude female 
body on television or public 
billboards, where it is used 
to peddle everything from 
shampoo to yogurt. 

Bernard Lagontte, secre- 
tary general of the French 
Bishops* Conference, which 
filed toe suit, said: “Mock- 
ery Is a corrosive like rust 
that gradually erodes 
everything.” 

In apparent recognition 
of the church's power. 



Golf that earned the gulf between bishops and business 


Volkswagen has stopped 
the campaign. Last Friday 
workers scrambled to 
paper over almost 10,000 of 
the offending posters, put- 
ting up white sheets or 
simple pictures of cars. 

Initially DDB-Needham, 
the %ency who produced the 


camp ai g n said they expected 
some believers would be 
shocked. But Benjamin 
Pardo, agency director, 
quickly took a different tads. 
“We did not mean to shock— 
we thoug ht the work was 
ilnttf with humour,'* be said. - 
NY Tintes News Service 


Lilley says 
Chancellor’s 
saving plan 
hits prudent 


Financial staff 


T HE Government’s plans 
for Individual Savings Ac- 
counts came under attack last 
night from shadow chancellor 
Peter Lilley, who said they 
had been “rightly and almost 
universally” condemned for 
being fundamentally flawed. 

The findings of the consul- 
tation period had exposed 
that the scheme was a retro- 
spective attack on prudent 
savers, he said. 

Isas, which are designed to 
replace Tessas and Peps, were 
for too costly to attract small 
savers, had an unnecessarily 
low £50,000 lifetime limit and 
were a regulatory nightmare. 
Mr Lilley claimed. 

Mr Lilley based his accusa- 
tions on submissions to toe 
Treasury from toe CBL the In- 
stitute for Fiscal Studies and 
the National Institute for Eco- 
nomic and Social Research. 

'Consultation has exposed 
fatal flaws in what was sup- 
posed to be the Government’s 
big idea for savings. Chancel- 
lor Gordon Brown will have 
to go back to the drawing 
board.” Mr Lilley said. 

Research had shown that 
about 750,000 people who had 
bunt up savings in good faith 
would lose tax relief on sav- 
ings over £50,000 in Peps and 
Tessas. “Their plans for 
retirement will be hit retro- 
spectively," he said. 

Isas have also come under 
fire from tax experts, test 
week, Ernst & Young attacked 
Isas as a “potential adminis- 
trative nightmare that would 
be almost impossible for the 
Inland Revenue to police.” 
Other City experts have 
criticised toe scheme for in- 
cluding a life assurance 
dement which will require 
long-term commitments from 
savers who may find it disad- 
vantageous to have to tie up 
thair savings for long periods. 

A Treasury spokesman said 
the cons ultation period had 
come.to an end and the Gov- 
ernment was looking care- 
folly at the views expressed. 



American notebook 

Bill faces tough 
wrangle over IMF 



Mark Tran 


wriD be telling Chancellor Helmut KoM 
Ik was simply entering into the 
carnival spirit. 

PHOTOGRAPH: HS«ERT SPIES 


T HE White House finds it 
challenging enough to 
squeeze money out 
Congress for the Interna 
tianal Monetary Fond at the 
best at times. As the IMF is 
under sustained attack for its 
hanrfling of Asia’s financial 
crisis, the administration’s 
request is likely to be one at 
the most ctKitentious pieces of 
legislation before Congress 
this year. 

The Clinton administration 
knows the stakes are high. In 
a dazzling line-up rarely seen 
In Congress, Federal Reserve 
chairman Alan Greenspan, 
Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin and Defence Secretary 
William r >hgn tTifa leriu th all 
wnphmHmH toe importance of 
supporting toe IMF as a way 
of preventing the Aslan crisis 
itaminntfng the rest of the 
world economy. 

Proposals for toe IMF have 
frequently run into congres- 
sional opposition, although 
ultimately presidents have 
prevailed. But nothing can be 
taken for granted, especially 
after President Clinton's fail- 
ure last year to win approval 
for fast-track authority to ne- 
gotiate global trade agree- 
ments. a privilege accorded 
every president since Gerald 
Ford 30 years ago. The same 
unlikely coalition of conser- 
vatives and liberals that 
thwarted Mr fTHntnm on “fast 
track” again stands in the 
way on IMFftmding. 

Approving the administra- 
tion's $18 billion (£11 billion) 
request toe Wan Street Jour- 
nal warned, would be “invit- 
ing real economic disaster”. 

IMF managing director Mi- 
chel Camdessus took on his 
critics in a speech to the 
Council on Foreign Relations 
in New York last Friday. 

The centrepiece of Its pro- 
grammes in Asia, Mr Camdes- 
sus stated, was not austerity 
but a set of “forceful, for- 
reaching structural reforms 
to strengthen financial sys- 
tems, increase transparency 
and open markets.” 

O N INTEREST rates. Mr 
Camdessus argued that 
the first order at busi- 
ness was to restore confi- 
dence in the economy, and 
that nipanc temporarily rais- 
ing interest rates to make it 
more attractive to hold do- 
mestic currency. Once confi- 
dence is restored interest 
rates can return to more nor- 
mal levels. 

Second. Mr Camdessus not- 
ed that toe IMF is not bailing 
out reckless Investors as most 
are taking heavy losses; for- 
eign equity investors have 
lost nearly three-quarters of 
the value of their equity hold- 
ings in some Asian markets, 
while foreign and domestic 
lenders will lose money as 
firms and financial institu- 
tions go bankrupt 
Mr Cam d essus outlined a 
six-point plan to bolster the 
financial system: more 


effective surveillance over 
economic policies, regional 
surveillance, financial sector 
reform, more effective struc- 
tures for orderly debt work- 
outs, including better bank- 
ruptcy laws, orderly capital 
account liberalisation and a 
strengthening of Interna- 
tional finan cial institutions, 
including their financial 
resources. 

This sounds all well and 
good, but the IMF’s credibil- 
ity has been tarnished be- 
cause it foiled, to anticipate 
the Asian crisis, despite the 
constant harping about sur- 
veillance. The IMF has been 
t alkin g about toe need for im- 
proved surveillance for years 
but still gets caught un- 
awares. Three months before 
the Asian crisis hit, the 
organisation's 1997 annual 
report dished out unstinting 
praise for Korea and Thailand 
for their "remarkable eco- 
nomic performance.” 


I F THE IMF foils short in its 
basic task of surveillance, 
no wonder congressmen 
harbour doubts about the in- 
stitution. On the Issue of capi- 
tal account liberalisation, toe 
IMF and the West must take 
some blame for forcing Asian 
countries to dismantle capital 
and currency controls with- 
out ensuring that their finan- 
cial institutions were -sound 
e n ough to cope with the risks 
of globalisation. If sound fi- 
nancial systems are so criti- 
cal, why has the IMF waited 
until now to push for trans- 
parency and openness In 
bankin g institutions? 

Even its supporters fh’mV 
that it is time for toe organi- 
sation to rhangn as a condi- 
tion for receiving more Amer- 
ican money. Jim Leach, 
chairman of the House Bank- 
ing Committee, has called for 
more transparency at toe toe 
organisation with a more 
open policy In releasing 
WorkSi# papers, past evalua- 
tions and other documents, 
including all letters of intent. 
Mr Leach also wants the IMF 
to set up an operations , evalu- 
ation department modelled on 
the World Bank's. 

His bill has something for 
everyone in an attempt to get 
liberals and conservatives on 
board. It says the IMF should 
not be a lender of last resort 
for private investors and that 
its policies should support 
workers* rights, including the 
right to join an independent 
trade union and appropriate 
environmental policies. But 
opponents to IMF funding 
will take some persuading. 

The administration may 
have to settle for half a loaf. 
There are two pieces of the 
IMF request $3.5 b illion for 
the Fund’s credit line for 
emergencies: and $H5 billion 
for toe DS share to boost the 
IM¥*s capital base. The for- 
mer is the more critical 
request, and that is the ad- 
ministration’s top priority. 

The administration is ex- 
pected to delay its request for 
the $14.5 billion quota in- 
crease, accompanied by a 
wider debate on the IMF. For 
all its flaws, it remains the 
only institution equipped to 
deal with international finan- 
cial crises. The Clinton ad- 
ministration has to Show its 
mettle by persuading Con- 
gress to npibriirt commitments 
made by the White House to 
international institutions like 
the UN and the IMF- 


Bumper profits 
for Lloyds TSB 


This week 


Tony May 

A LL eyes will be on 
Lloyds TSB when It 
kicks off the bank re- 
porting season cm Friday. 
Brian Pitman's empire is ex- 
pected to report bumper prof- 
its topping £3 billion, over £2 
billion up on last year. 

Profits from Reuters tomor- 
row are expected to be be- 
tween £88^705 million com- 
pared with £701 million a year 
ago. Analysts say they cannot 
quantify toe potential legal 
liabilities threatening Reu- 
ters over allegations that it 
improperly obtained and used 
information from Bloomberg, 
a US-based competitor. 


British Airways should 
report a profit of about 
£80 million today for the third 
quarter of 1997, compared 
with £113 million a year ear- 
lier. Analysts said there was a 
wide range of forecasts on 
offer because of diffe ring in- 
terpretations of the treatment 
of exceptional items. 

BP is expected to turn In 
broadly higher earnings, 
helped by heavy restructur- 
ing, cost catting and the bene- 
fits of its merger erf - European 
downstream operations with 
Mobil Corn. Its ftin-year re- 
placement cost net income is 
forecast between £2.8 billion 
and £2.95 billion, up from 
£2.62 billion a year earlier. 

But Shell is expected to 
turn In flat or lower profits of 
between £5. 0-5. 2 billion 

against £52 billion a year ago. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 237 
Austria 2024 
Belgium 5341 
Canada Z308 
Cyprus 0.8484 
Denmark 11-03 
Finland 8.B1 


France 0.62 
Germany 28771 
Greece 45720 
Hang Kang 1241 
India 64.17 
Ireland 1.1455 
Israel 532 


Italy 2.885 
Malta 0.6310 
Netherlands 3.2319 
iterf Zealand 2.74 
Norway 1200 
Portugal 293.73 
Saudi Arabia 6.06 


Singapore 287 
South Africa 788 
Spain 24202 
Sweden 1207 
Switzerland 232 
Turkey 351,500 
USA 1S140 


Supplied by flfewur Bar* Iturducftng Indian rupee and taraaU aha tal). 
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Five Nations Championship: France 24, England 17 


Robert Armstrong on how seven games without a win have put pressure on Clive Woodward to ring the changes against Wales 


England pay the price of total folly 


E NGLAND'S fr ag il e 
pretensions to the 
total rugby es- 
poused by their 

coach Clive Wood- 
ward were blown apart at die 
Stade de France by a creative 
France side who should now 
stride away with a second 
successive Grand Slam. 

Fears that it was a revolu- 
tion in style which England 
were ill-equipped to carry 
through proved well founded: 
far from being new-age rugby 
it was a familiar story of 
French artists versus English 
artisans. 

This defeat, the fourth In a 
row at the hands of Les Trico- 
lores, represents a demoralis- 
ing setback for England, who 
might have conceded six tries 
instead or only two by the 
wings Philippe Bemat-Salles 
and Christophe DomlnicL 
England were outclassed 
and outgunned, often losing 
the ball In contact and wholly 
inept in defence where the in- 
souciant French were allowed 
to roam fancy-free. The folly 
of taking on France at the 
fast-moving game that has 
been their speciality for de- 
cades was brutally exposed; 
Lawrence Dallaglio's jaded 
players were leaden-footed, . 
predictable and devoid of con- 
sistent organisation. 

No one should derive an 
ounce of comfort from the 
scoreline; the multi-skilled ! 
French, who led 15-3 at half- 
time. ought to have won at a 
canter instead of giving Eng- 
land reason to believe they 
were in with a shout 
Suddenly it has become im- 
perative that England defeat 
Wales in the championship 
game at Twickenham a week 
next Saturday. Yet on the lat- 
est evidence the Welsh must 
have a chance of giving their 
hosts a lesson in continuity 
and finishing; poor decision- 
making. lack of pace, and 
dodgy handling all contrib- 
uted to England's downfall. 

The biggest surprise was 
their lack of punch in their 
traditional areas of strength 
up front, where they always 
struggled to win possession. 
The front row creaked and all 
but crumbled at several 
scrums, the normally abra- 
sive Martin Johnson and Gar- 
ath .Archer found it difficult 
to impose themselves in the 
Line-out, and in a one-sided 
first half the back row was 
subjected to a fearful pound- 
ing which opened the way for 
France’s tries. 

"It would have been a trav- 
esty if we had won. though I 
thought we did get better in 
the second half," Woodward 
said. "I didn’t send on any 
substitutes because I felt we 
were still fresh late on. 

"But our defence was not 
up to the standard you'd ex- 
pect at this level and we gave 
away two very soft tries. We 
were unable to generate pace; 
we played badly.” 

England have now gone 
seven games without a win, 
their worst sequence on re- 
cord. The pressure to stop the 
rot may force Woodward into 
the sort of sweeping changes 
he carried out in November 
when his side failed to im- 
press against Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. 

No England player can feel 
sure of his place but the team 
can salvage a Triple Crown 
provided Woodward reshapes 
the pack, selects a specialist 
full-back and calls up a flier 
on the left wing. 

Among the talented young 
props from whom Woodward 
might choose are Phil Vick- 
ery. John Mallett, Will Green 
— who made his Test debut 
against Australia — and 
Kevin Yates, assu mi ng he is 
found not guilty today when 
the Rugby Football Union dis- 
ciplinary tribunal announces 
its verdict on the alleged 
biting incident. 

Tim Stimpson or Matt 
Perry ought to return at 
No. 15, Tony Underwood (if 
fit) or Jon Sleightbolme 
should also be recalled and 
Mike Catt can be moved up to 
centre, probably his best 
position. 

Woodward's insistence that 
England can play a fast, all- 
purpose game dies in the face 



Victory to the revolution . . . France celebrate at the Stade de France after their convincing win which has put them in the driving seat for a second successive Grand Slam 


PHOTOGRAPH: ADAM BUTUER 


of the evidence. However, if 
he intends to persist with a 
high-risk strategy the Eng- 
land coach should take advice 
from a world-class coach such 
as John Hart. Kitcb Christie 
or Bob Dwyer. Woodward, 
likeable and honest, sounds at 
times like a bright undergrad- 
uate who has wandered into 
the senior common room and 
finds himself a little out of his 
depth. 

His flimsy record as a dub 
coach is beginning to count 
against him; at this critical 
time the Englan d manager 
Roger Uttley needs to remind 
him that England are neglect- 
ing the basics in the set pieces 
and in defence. 



At times 
Woodward, 
likeable and 
honest, sounds 
like a bright 
undergraduate 
who has 

wandered into the 
senior common 
room and finds 
himself a little out 
of his depth 


As for France, a bright new 
morning has dawned, open- 
ing up a credible challenge 
for next year's World Cup 
that would have been un- 
thinkable last November 
when they were annihila ted 
by the Springboks. 

“We had excellent motiva- 
tion and 1 was pleased we got 
our tactics right,” said 
Raphael Ibanez, their influen- 
tial new hooker and captain. 
"Our defence was good hut we 
won’t be complacent after this 
win." 

Thomas Castaign&de, tar- 
geted by Saracens last sum- 
mer. was the catalyst of 
France’s devastating midfield 
attacks which time and again 
got behind England’s dozy de- 
fence. And the French coped 
admirably with the loss 
through injury of their back- 
row forwards Philippe Benet- 
ton and Thomas Lievremont, 
even stepping up the tempo in 
the final quarter when Eng- 
land briefly looked like mak- 
ing waves. 

In effect England lost the 
match in the opening 20 min- 
utes when the France wings 
were unstoppable; in the 
second half Castaignede and 
Jean-Luc Sadoumy weighed 
in with a marvellous drop 
goal each and Christophe La- 
ma iso n kicked a second 
penalty. 

England, whose frantic 
pressure after the interval 
yielded a push-over try for 
Nell Back, their best player 
on the day, twice closed to 
within four points of the 
French, who were thwarted 
close to the line partly 
through carelessness, partly 
through bizarre refereeing by 
Ireland's David McHugh. 

It was difficult to form a pos- 
itive view on the form of Jer- 
emy Guscott because he rarely 
received a decent pass in 
space. Paul Grayson too was 
badly served because the pack 
consistently felled to deliver. 

England’s handful of enter- 
prising ideas were mostly 
stillborn. It was another bad 
day at the office and further 
proof that Dallaglio's men 
have a mo untain to climb. 


More sympathy than anger as old 
habits live on even in the new age 


Paul Hayward comes up with the scoreline France 2, England 0 
after seeing a better stadium and team than Twickenham has built 


O NE day soon 

English rugby is 
going to ignite into 
a pageant of joyous 
running and passing. And 
one day soon Vladimir and 
Estragon are going to stop 
Waiting for Godot- There is 
a line in that play that 
might lead us close to the 
truth: “Habit is a great 
deadener.*’ 

England arrived in Paris 
last week to discover that 
the French had built a better 
stadium than theirs. Then 
they found out that they had 
come up with a better team 
too. France 2, England 0. 

Clive Woodward's men 
are on a run of five matches 
without a victory and in 
football the lynch mob 
would probably already 
have ridden out. Wood- 
ward, though, still has a 
large measure of public 
sympathy because he is try- 
ing to achieve something 
pretty unique: stop the 
English being so English. 

The wonder of the Five 
Nations Championship is 
that no one really remem- 


FRANCEi Sadoum y (Colo mtBrg): 

Qlaa (Bourgotnj. Oomlnlol (Slade 
Franpal*): Citulgakd* (Caslres). 
Carboanaaa (Brlva); Callfana 
(Touiousal. Runu (Dew, capg. Toamlra 
(Toulouse). Paloaa (Tcukxisel. Bnawl 
(BOglBS- Bordeaux). B an utt aa (Agon: M 
UtmunoM , Slade Franfals. 15mir>). 
■agaa (Brlva), T Lttvramoot [Parpignan. 
OodB, Pau, 64). 

SCORERSi Trlaa: Barnal-SBlIea. 
Domlnlci Conversion: Lamalaon. 
PnnaKlaw Lamalson 2. Drop goats* 
Castai^iWe. Sadaumy 


bers the result half an hour 
after the match, especially 
when they’ve been treated 
to 80 compelling minutes in 
a stadium that can seat the 
entire population of Avi- 
gnon. We’re talking about 
the spectators here, for 
down in the England dress- 
ing room, memories were 
less easily evaded. Wood- 
ward said the players were 
shaking their heads in dis- 
belief that they could have 


played so badly. It was the 
most rhythmic motion 
some of them had produced 
all day. 

Bath v Brive the previous 
weekend was a poor match 
with a grand dramatic 
flourish and an English tri- 
umph. France v England 
was a corker with a crush- 
ing French win. These are 
15 valiant Englishmen, for 


EMC LAND! CM I Bath). Roes (Sale). 
O miii II (Bath). Oraiwnod (Leicester). 
Hill ay (Leicester). Grayson 

(Northampton). Bracken (Saracens); 
Leonard (Harlequins). Regan (Balk; 
We**. Leleosler, 70). Oa rterBi (Lelcesler). 
J o ku o n (Leicester). Arc ker (Newcastle), 
P— a idlu (Wasps, capt), hck (Lelccsteri. 
M i Saracens). 

SCORERS: Try/ Back. Penalties: 
Grayson 4. 

ni ere m D McHugh (IrelanQ). 


sore, mentally and physi- 
cally tough. But it’s impos- 
sible to escape the sense 
that something is wrong in 
the state of Albion. In the 
fotnristic Stade de France. 
England were condemned 
to repeat the past. 

“All our Engiishness 
came out and we became 
quite conservative, which 
is something I don’t want to 
have in a team I'm coach- 
ing,” said Woodward. 


Among the many ills on pa- 
rade were a tendency to 
attack the man rather than 
the space around him. kick- 
ing the ball straight back to 
the opposition, and chuck- 
ing the ball around as if it 
were a lump of hot coal. 
Throw in those vital missed 
tackles by Richard mu and 
Mike Catt, which assisted 
Christophe Domini ci's try. 
and the cosy post-match 
video inquest needs to be 
something closer to a Royal 
Commission. 

All this may sound ridic- 
ulously hyperbolic, but his- 
tory really is beginning to 
tell a worrying tale. A run 
of eight successive victories 
over the French has turned 
Into a sequence of four de- 
feats. France were coming 
off a 52-10 mangling by the 
South Africans and were an 

untested combination. 


England’s problem is 
surely that they are caught 
between trying to do what 
they used to do so success- 
fully — suffocate and batter 
the opposition — and em- 
bracing the style of rugby 
that Woodward believes ul- 
timately wins World Cups. 
He wants England to be 
able to pass themselves off 
as New Zealanders or South 
Africans. After Saturday 
they had better start by get- 
ting themselves 15 berets. 

“It’s not difficult to ask 
them, it’s just difficult to 
get them to pnt things in 


genuinely believe we’ve got 
some fantastic players, but 
the trouble is that if we 
don’t play in a certain way 
we can’t beat teams like the 
French. We can grind out 
results, but in a World Cup 
match we’re going to get 
beaten playing like that.” 
The gentleman’s not for 
turning, obviously, and 
rightly so. It would be 
wrong to forget that in that 
2&-26 draw with New Zea- 
land there were immensely 
promising signs of change. 
Woodward’s problem may 
be akin to the one Terry 
Venables inherited with 
the England football team. 
He was confronted by a 
squad who bad been play- 
ing pinball soccer every 
week and was asking them 
to alter their method funda- 
mentally to adopt a more 

patient and though tfnl 


style. Again the task Is to 
overcome habit. Under du- 
ress, the bad ones come out. 
Instinct is the hardest thing 
to coach away. 

France could and should 
have had 40 points. In con- 
trast to England, their first 
impulse is to attack with 
file ball in hand. When they 
harness that impulse — as 
so often they don't — they 
are irresistible. Those Eng- 
lishmen returning to the 
centre of Paris were doubt- 
less mightily relieved that 
they weren't going to have 
to spend the evening apolo- 
gising for a scraped English 
victory, or a draw which 
would have eclipsed un- 
justly France’s sometimes 
luminously brilliant play. 

Still. England have just 
played Australia, South Af- 
rica. New Zealand twice and 
France in Paris. Poor Law- 
rence Dallaglio must feel as 
if he has been wrestling 
with a dump truck. The 
remainder of England's Five 
Nations schedule might 
turn out to be a Red Cross 
parcel: Wales at Twicken- 
ham, Scotland away and 
then Ireland back at home 
on April 4. How Woodward 
must wish the fixture list 
had ran the opposite way. 

The good news from Paris 
was that England scored a 
try that must have involved 
eight or nine men, includ- 
ing a wing, Austin Healey, 
all working in tight forma- 
tion. The bad is that it was a 
rolling maul which grunted 
and snorted its way over the 
line early-Nineties style: a 
score by what schoolboys 
know as “a bundle”. Ladles 
and gentlemen, we regret to 
inform you that Mr Godot 
has been delayed. 


The teams 


place,” said Woodward. “I 


Players were shaking their heads in disbelief; it was 
the most rhythmic motion some had produced all day 
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1116 out come. Driven 
• £j aft er.appeariag to idle on 
• Sli rUn ' U1 ' he won conclu- 

Siv^y enough by is lengths 

Imperial Call started 
•i J™™. but after 

■ dram ^ ha ^ 1Ce ^ °°t faded 
dramatically and was pulled 

c . up lame by Conor OTwT 
.. J?y ao stretch of the im^ei- 
^ion was this a vintage 

Hennessy and Dor an*; Pridf. 

- P^ly did not have a lot to 
brat. But, despite a couple of 
deliberate jumps at the fourth 
and fifth, he did the job pro- 
fessionally enough, and 
Michael Hourigan, his 
trainer, has left something to 
work on. 

Dunwoody co mm ented- “He 
dldnt jump all that well early 
on but he’d lost his confi- 
dence a bit after Naas. By the 
- end you were seeing the old 
Dorans Pride and I didn’t get 
- anywhere near the bottom of 
him. We can got to Chelten- 
.. ham in positive mood now." 

' The performance prompted 


'-'up* Gold 
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See MoreB“5 M favourite 
4~l business. Hill's go 
Duran? p SS re Busings. S-i 
Monk. p P j SjnJ’n The Gr cy 
Cyborg 1 S nj Ba >' anA 14-1 

t » D ^^SS Mln happy 

favom-ih. 5|“ on W1 

Dr p u F ! or, da Pearl in the 

“ s fhi h ,:ri arty Novi « 

hi* unfeS „ ™' year - old 10011 

four wS twl 5 areer r ®c°rd to 
stS , Ji ,tS l.r^ rl ^ bccn in- 

Tmi ,r favourite bv the 

Rnv with Hill's) for Se 

R^^uiUJJiaw*, Chase, 
mo. i! d,ftn 1 want a slocgini! 

Pear| h i ;? nd 1 thou eht Fforida 
spectacular at Lhe 

trafoer ^^* lhe wlnnu V 

"Been U se we held him up 
te [ ld ‘ n ^ to meet his 
SK.7 1 . ,h « wrong stride but 
tha d’dn, seem to faze him. 
he wrWi all that im- 

E, '\ UI Boss D oyle is a 
h0 [» Juid on better 
gr ->und with a faster pace we 
can race him with more 
Confidence.” 

_ Doyle, winner of all 
tour of his races this season 
was conceding 71b but accord- 
dig to trainer Mouse Morris 
wig give Cheltenham a miss 
and be aimed at the Irish 
National. 

Iron Country Xmas entered 
calculations for the Triumph 
Hurdle after winning the 
Spring Juvenile Hurdle, the 
race won by last year's Tri- 
umph victor Commancbe 
Court by 15 lengths from 
Khairabar. 

Iron County Xmas is now 
12-1 second favourite for the 
Triumph with the Tote be- 
hind the £P2 market leader Za- 
farabad. Hill's go 20 -I in the 
belief that the gelding must 
have soft ground. 
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Rugby League 


First Division: Swinton 41 , Keighley 1 6 

Barrow lifts 
the Lions 


Paid Htzpatrlck 


Dorans has the call . . . Dorans Pride leads Imperial Call at the second-last fence 
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Champion Hurdle-bound Leader looks shadow of his former self 


S WINTON Lions threw 
down the gauntlet to 
what is expected to be 
a fiercely contested 
First Division by outplaying 
the title favourites Keighley 
at Gigg Lane yesterday. 

It was hardly the morale- 
booster the Cougars needed 
before their visit to Wigan in 
next Sunday’s Challenge Cup 
fourth round. They only esr 
caped a drubbing thanks to a 
string of try-saving tackles by 
the full-back Matthew Foster. 

Swinton. on yesterday’s evi- 
dence. have done a smart 
piece of business with Paul 
Barrow, whom they sold to 
Warrington for £60,000 in De- 
cember 1905 and got back last 
December for nothing when 
the Super League club can- 
celled his contract 
Likewise the Lions look to 
have invested £15.000 well in 
Ian Watson, the former Sal- 
ford scrum-half who became 
surplus stock at The Willows 
after the arrival of Martin 
Crompton and Josh White. 

Barrow, powerful and cre- 
ative in the second row. and 

the tireless Watson, who 
capped his display with three 
drop goals, were outstanding. 


Keighley led after only four 
minutes through their winger 
Marlon Billy, who scored a 
second try early in the second 
hal£ but by half-time Swinton 
led 22-10 and had scarcely put 
a foot wrong on either attack 
or defence. 

Watson made a try for Steve 
Gan land after 14 minutes and 
Raul Barrow was pro min ent 
in well-worked touchdowns 
by Mark Welsby and Gavin 
Price-Jones. The Cougars hit 
back when Simon Irving and 
Billy put the finishing 
touches to some fluent ap- 
proach play before a Steve 
Robinson penalty cut the defi- 
cit to io points. 

But Swinton cut loose in 
the final ii minutes as the 
substitutes Gareth Adams 
and Tommy Hodgkinson 
powered through for tries, 
Watson landed his third drop 
goal and Gartland took his 
points total to 18 when he 
landed a late penalty — an of- 
fence for which David Larder 
was placed on report. 

Swinton U«nn Welsby: Aeheroll. 
Volkoso. Evens, Price-Janes; Gertland. 
Watson: Knowles. Cannon, A Barrow, 
Coley, p Barrow. Casey Tnh v Wwt — r 
HoogUn&on, Craig, Adams. Rogers. 
K*l(hl*y Cougim Fosior; Wray. 
McDonald. Irving, Billy. Owen. Robinson; 
Stephenson. Ramshaw. Senior. Caine. 
Larder, Sum menu. WmfcwMtitfai Edwards. 
Smith. Walsn. Snack talon. 

S Ganson (SI Helens). 


S HADOW LEADER, so 
impressive when win- 
ning the Supreme Novice 
Hurdle at Cheltenham last 
year, has not enhanced his 
reputation this season bat 
despite a six-lengths defeat 
by Master Beveled at San- 
down on Saturday, Charlie 
Egerton. the trainer, is not 
writing off the gelding for 
the Champion Hurdle, 
writes Chris Hawkins. 

Egerton commented yes- 
terday: “Physically he’s 
fine and he'll probably go 
straight to Cheltenham 
now without another run. 1 
was disappointed but the 
race wasn't run to suit him 
— it was a crawL He's much 


better coming off a strong 
pace and he'll get that in 
the Champion.** 

Saturday’s Agfa Hurdle 
was ran at a fUnereal pace 
— 16 seconds slower than 
the opening novice event — 
and Tony McCoy on 12-1 
chance Master Beveled 
pinched it by going clear 
after the home turn. 

Marello, by contrast, had 
never been beaten in nine 
previous attempts and in 
finishing third here disap- 
pointed trainer Mary Reve- 
ley who is inclined to rule 
out the Champion Hurdle 
although she is quoted at 
25-1 by Hill’s. 

Shadow Leader was 


knocked oat a point to 7-1 
with Hill’s who shortened 
Aidan O’Brien's Istabraq to 
7-2 favourite from 4-1 fol- 
lowed by Dato Star at ll- 2 . 
Ladbrokes seem to have a 
strong view about the 
likely winner and offer Is- 
tabraq at no more than 2-1 
with Dato Star at 5-1 and 
Shadow Leader at io*s. 

At Wetherby, the novice 
Wahiba Sands seemed to 
rnle himself out of file 
Champion when suffering 
his first defeat over timber, 
finding Foundry Lane four 
lengths too good for Him in 
the Rossington Main 
Hurdle. 

John Dunlop has always 


thought the Champion Han- 
dle was flying high with 
this inexperienced five- 
year-old and is now likely 
to decide an the Supreme 
Novice Handle as the Chel- 
tenham target 

The stable of Paul Pfr- 
cholls continued in great 
form when landing a Satur- 
day treble with Court Mel- 
ody (10-1) at Sandown and 
OttOWa (7-2) and Calling 
Wild (5-2) at Uttoxeter. 

Ottowa won the Singer & 
Friedlander Chase some- 
what fortuitously after Ka- 
mikaze tried to commit 
hara-kiri at the second last 
and Hi™ Of Praise seemed 
to throw in the toweL 


Ice hockey 

Byram has Panthers shorn 


Vic Etatchefder 


AYR SC 
#%moved 


SCOTTISH EAGLES 
closer to the Su- 
perleague title with Satur- 
day’s 5-2 win at Nottingham 
Panthers. They made hard 
work of beating a Panthers 
team shorn of five players by 
injury and «ign m-ianing Mike 
De Angelis, who is playing for 
Italy in the Winter Olympics. 

Mark Woolf in the 12th and 


31st minutes twice put Ayr 
ahead with Randall Weber 
and Jim Mathieson equalis- 
ing. But when Shawn Byram 
made it 3-2 at 38min 13sec 
with the first of his two goals 
there was no way hack. 

Bracknell Bees recovered 
from a 4-1 deficit to beat the 
visiting Newcastle Cobras 6-5 
in the Express Cup and earn a 
semi-final against Sheffield 
Steelers, with the home leg to 
be played tomorrow. 


Newcastle runners and riders 



OffiSHAMHHS 

TOP FORM 

z\o 

Edetanit dki Koofen 

Edatreets (fti Mootei 

24 0 

Knaytm Krdghl 

General's Orders 

aio 

Brighter Slrade 

Real Tank 

240 

Hdbw 

K&Saw (nap) 

4.10 

ShrHshtateswa 

UaptaTheDeik 

4.40 

Remit 

Hopeful Lord 


L9ft-hand8d tircuft ofl&n niff) 220yds um Steady rise in home 
straight of M makes this galloping track a true test ol stamina. 
Going: Good. Good Id soft h places. * Denotes odnkas. 

Long (Kstance trmlefs: Hghtmq Timas (2-A0i. C Smith. Hlbrd 5 
Wcr, 240 rates; tfgh Penhmue (2.40) & SAverdale Kradri (4.10). K 
Hogg, tela of Man. 152 rates; Northern Moflo (4.10). J Goldie. 
Strathclyde, 149 mites. 

Seven day wtanerc None 
Hokered first tine: 240 Lucky Baa, General's Orders. Knayton 
Knight & Hitcnhker 4.40 Southern Crass. Visorat 340 Crowded 
House 

Figures in brackets alter horse's name Denote mys shoe test cutmg. 
F.FfeL 


2 4 BBC RADIO NEWCASTLE BREAKFAST 

■ I W SHOW NOVICE CHASE 

2m 1 10yds £2.788 (10 declared) 

1 30i-ii BMwdtfe 


mtai) 6 fkwfe 

P Cartierr • 90 

/OW 3 Bmot Of Btrfc MW Gi*nn6« 8-11-2 -- * * 

53224 FnW ***» («MSF)Ure J W-W ^ 

(®p -■ — A-- — 

6P533 lfcnteenuPOw^»e-n-2 A s sqfti — 

U43-66 >»■ (i«> D t-l -.-r » £5“ “ 

KtBBmLMi'iu---iH - 

OPP-ai P e te r MM pqHWteyetm-z - — * J £2E 

„ PW5-0 TtetertrBW(l7Jf‘ u ®**^-t0- n AMbte — 

WffMfa f 1-1? Eft***, Biltafei. 14-1 FnwSBBMfr-1 lfcwtt.S-1 term 
OmBytegte 

2m £1.700 fi5 teetered) 


4-233P 

61P425 


..j 6-12-0 — ■ 
9-11-10 - ‘ " 


5S1 SKB8K5KGm « s 

W22 1 EonewP»0rte"P5)W‘ !TaT * 7-10-11 11 


n » 


3524,1* 

56D05F 




n 5-KM E 


*•90 


* a 


srmS “ e JSSfl - 


ooaoo 


SJfStare. 10-1 S#«« 


U mo Pg mwE. »!-■ — 

3 m £3.566(11 declared) . 



- i 
a-. 1 


7 


60351 EeMW ^ ^ 10-11-0 » P«ter « 




222E tauteMi (W) mhhSSd* 0-10-5 

P062-5 flimworj T aB l?-"l'(W"irilr« 

V t-2 tew«y Ften. 0-2 M l»t 5-1 M Mi Lwr. M Safe 

Poiwtan bit. 10-1 Grie AMbL User BkUl 


g^^QSTANlEV CASINO NOVICE CHASE 


'3m £2,840 (7 declared) 


1 521244 HteteO‘MyMmwant«Bn»-11->0 

2 333# GniinriliM^^^EinVtHM .'¥ COteplBB * - 

3 0-33P5 Billi IlmlliWiJ Plate 10-11-4 -AS StoMi ■ 

4 6W> OpteteC»)U Ptd 9-11-4 DMf — 

s PP2S2 «hw(3S)(qmuiMRMerUV-ii-4 — Punaan 
0 2-5UD3 Up For tawne <33)0)1*5 AMWaia9-1M 

7 P6-4f Spr^teTowm RMa 5-10-7 C IfcteMci R — 

8*0f M OkK 3-1 Uabe DM. 7-2 Up fa Ham. 0-1 Smtea Towr. 
12 -lDeto IlnM M-l tfidai Mur. 16-1 Hp lfc(X 


^ ^ QCKILG PEACOCK MEMORIAL HANDICAP 


HURDLE 

2m 4f £2,071 (I8dedared) 

123143 *o|ai«nmG»l8rta 10-124> P 

134 -p Sfcerttei i & ffr jgKHcw 5-1T-M rn Mr 

in 40 S ateteU (23) (OWltaUMKl 6-11-6 ,_P »W1 — 

2- 3B4U Mw r&te gig M Dab 6-11-5 A 

46146 taKter(46)p)Jli*Mr 7-11-2 1 

31-33? S^MtatenteteSOSiA 6-11-0 R Bmttr M 

3- 2114 Crateay M A Snna* 7-10-13 .. J Soppte 86 

5004P M»pw(H) (0) JMMjkrtOT 6-10-13 

-63544 MMMrfiq L Ui<go W? ‘-.I'll— OOOB1R1. U 
120-30 aU*MPini(S3)te)RGrtBi13-W-7...B|H^ S3 
61016 OnrneBicfcpq tf JJe£asaS-10-6.E 

U-025U Bnrthaate0Oi® JCdDeB-lCM 

660552 Urahllf Brt mm»eaL3ttl 9-10-1 . 0 
560 —terunaena c aw 7 - 10-0 — r iecn 
fi3O6-MMSter03lJOMNS-1O-O-.CIIe8nw „ 

0404P toiMffiCBMMM « Lm 

37/34* «Mwra_DlfcWl7-UM) ■ CM 

6663 «Mfctem>4)P Spcttante 10-104) .. S T*ytar « SO 

6-1 4op» ft 7-1 0w lhe Berft tap b rte Opfc 6-1 ftaetfer. Shteb 

Marvel Caht^y. it>-i A»««a East Ukq 


Ji yf/>HORTHeW RACING UATTONAL «JNT 
NOVICE HURDIE 


2m £2,442(1 7 dedared) 


5-1244 


I lad (45) pn P Ctaolrate 6 - 1 VIO 

52-331 O^loTTIlIII. R I 

mx paai ie niiTW (23)P3PRjF&6«aa6-ii-4 

liSiww 7~clMBMk (S) 

6-114 X - 



23 JaMVaasaMJCtew 7-114 B Stony 82 

00 M*inM pqP0wrira»6-i14 R Saete — 

20 Ban (kr«ar rzDMHraori 6-114 — D Baftay IB 
14- Steto0BWta(WGBrtrt6-114__. A Dote* — 


344-; 

504- 

0060 1 _ 

23FB0 Stoifin Qwt (IN (te U n Easarty &-1 1 4^ 
0004* WS»TOJW»W14 ™ 


)&IWane 6-114 a 

S TPyW n 


2 KS 1 iMrilteKinmihllMi 6-114 P Min 
POM antes dS» 7*«6-1<M3 --- S Itotawp) 
000 UgMrUBMnUsunMfey4~tO-6 — JI Mto 
MM 74 RMft 7-2 Betefl Unteret 6-1 W 10-1 Ht**U 

Dora 14-1 Rmnfteas, HM JbitoiQWB. NMATak 


urn, 


COURSE SPEOAUSTC 


JodW 


1st An VtnelS 


36 118 33.1 >96.76 
15 104 14.4 -23.C 
12 77 15A -MAS 
1! 114 9fi -6BJ9 

fl 82 129 -1757 
7 36 194 -889 
6 15 40 1-7.78 


tom 


isi tas % Latest 



39 148 2S«*1428G 
13 57 228 *201 
10 101 SOB -7187 
9 36 2598 41&80 
51 175 41424 
53 132 -2180 
53 113 *600 


Dobbin rides One Man 


nSSS 

■■:K3 

•: One Man in rba3e a t 
-. Mother ChamP«®. 
SfStenham. antes Tony 

-“^woody mj&S^ 

Man to yj ^hase 

• in the King ^ frat 

.;.and Ws gStJB 

with the grey rtf 
to victory in the 

, tossy Cognac Gold tuy 

Newbury- - 1 . one Man 

Dowjin wxn 

v In the.eomet and^y ^ a 
. at Asc^onW^^S at 
vjew to partner's 

Chettenham. „ uP on 

Dinsoody Is to 

OneManbocai^M^, ^ 

■honour an ^^trainer. 
.KLalron Davis •* ra rid jB* 
Arthur Mooore. I m r 


gjairon Davis in the Queen 
Mother Champion Chase, i 
Sve Mr Moore my wwd at 
ge start of the M I 
would ride him, he said. 

Paul NicbaHs* runners art 
in fine form at present and he 
Spears to have found an 
frSopportunity for Storm 
r™( 2 - 20 ) to get back on the 

5£L2rw“ to «? Sidle ; 

sham Handicap Chase at 

"SIS* Gtoe sddmg 

has shown plenty of promfee 

inthe last two seasons when 

ftWSWfSSfS 

ixls jumping last time at Chd- 
tenham when rau^ 
imt should find Fontwells 
Sices an easier proposita 
and figures on a 
mark on his winning form. 


Dear Do has winning form 
over course and distance but 
has not got his head in front 
for two years while High. 
Learie may require a stiffer 
tost of stamina than this 

Royal Action (3.50) was 
unsuited by the soft ground 
when pulling up at Wincan- 
ton in November but his 
trainer, Oliver Sherwood, is 
confident his runner will 
make a decent hurdler on 
good ground and he gives his 
horse the chance to prove that 
in the Arundel Handicap 
Hurdle. 

The combination of trainer 
Lady Harries, who has an ex- 
cellent record in National 
Hunt Flat races, and the ex- 
tremely able rider Maxine 
Cowdrey on a rare appear- 
ance, makes McKeever 
(4.50) an automatic choice in 
file concluding event 


Fontwell card plus form guide 



TONY RALEY 

TUP FORM 

150 

RachsgHtac 

RomriMo 

220 

Storm Run (nap) 

Dear Do 

250 

Native Reyer 

Native Pteyer 

220 

BWntnwhnte 

Btbteatnp 

3.50 

R<Va( Action (sft) 

Royal Action 

420 

LmMT-Fr** 

Lov-U-fraok 

4^0 

Mcftaew 

- — - 


Hides cotaw UHandeil <ml of about im: chase couse a figure of 
eitfiL Boll hMM the handy tyge at horee 
Going: Good. Good Id Rrm h Races. ★ Denotes hSnfcers. 

Lonfl dbtenca fn wfci r Ftedng Hank flSQl A QusskwC Quay 
(4 .50). P Bowen. DyfaL 234 rates. 

Sem day totanenc None. 

BMmd first Mac 150 Tipping The Lhe; 4.20 Grey Gorden & 
fore Air. Vborafc 4^0 Bcrteiifn. 

FI^jvi in breckds after tose'i name danore <byc since bsr ounng. 




MGHAM SHJJN6 HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m 6fi10>ds £2,171 (IStedarsd) 

P226P Thiltea (24) JRBw 6-12-0 .H A nqMte 


IK 


U9 

111 

HI 

m 

in 

m 

no 

t« 

117 

m 


earn* 



* 84 

(619) P) J C hUU 7-11-12 

HrS Dote* ff 

it»7a«*nG-^-6 ItoteD B7 

, . II He 5-11-3 A P toeSoy 85 

mm test C Dm 12-11-0 ten D Djnon B3 

(FT) U Btorion) 8-10-1? D flilt |ftl Oft 

“ " (toft (BF> L A Pace 8-10-9 

i 

fl told 5-10-6 — _.C UnriR 

B) n N IAEM 8-16-2 

' ' ~~ 

J P s tli — a (7) 84 


4AN00 Krof 01) HOrtk 6-16-2 - 
33Pyp (Jteted - 


. Jft Bea 9-16-0 1 1 

4RH» MteHMRBectesU-KH} J UedernoH (7) — 

SSSteO Dote Are CTJFteJvtons 8-10-0 I tote! 

4K04 Enyte8oyflftSMteOi6-iCM)_ C«WA 

F4-55D »— iitai (SB Atomtee 5-1P-0 R Itwrako K 

06-446 ItvyJo fW) G l Ikxn 9-16-0 H BztrUdar m 80 

PVOPO IWor Taw ODPfoqr ID- 10-0 . . C ft» (7) — 

_ 7-2 Rartte. 5-1 totem. 6-1 tokgtok. 7-i (tey (M. 12-1 toys 
Boy. Aaaaka. 1 4-1 Spmrftod Omcer. Ety (Ulan. Qtt Red. ttaSsdtar, Kn*n. 
ItejfD. 


_ EkadUBy (hnsd toaefc team reirway pteted 2 

oat h race mu by taw te N MM 3m a hop feA fid tadoa Rtak: Oiaad 


. 1 . hd 3 m ma luend itaM tot m qutea^ M te >5. IS Wind Onto te 
ttaglc a Temna* 11 si u. te. RUm imi «, loan a*. Ukn teen hi 2 
out 8k of 17. 171 W*d Obtaa te total* 2m mjt tap tele, to Mato* HrU 
». mMm ate too)** ^cnacttet Bit xtatand aarattng fag. 3rd te 8. in 
MM H lletto A tenaste 3 b not he* hd. &L R^ Btar tootav an, mnt 
itUen tomettev Bft one on. M of 22. IS behind too ftm* it Wmm i 
0 ad acto into, fid, alii Bay* Bay sk Ttt, h»teoir apomtenp 2 os. re 
Man, « te 22. tan 2X CM BM «M«t Mete. (Sdi « 19 . «tel btewd it Q«d 

' n >» 2 t M top hdB. SR I n te rn : Hew ttaw imObl aeteenea 
2 mi. M te ia 481 Mtete Cneu Baoad a baa 2 n a M tap h*. 


2^0SOI£SHAM HANDICAP CHASE 


281 


2m 2f £3,050 (ildectered) 

1FIBP Stone tan (D) PMchofts 8-12-0. Hr J Thzsni fS} 

(Tli 

a ton 

l 



15RJ4F >MHitoKMnq(D|NI 

TJRBHdda 

MrS- 10 -: 

rW«JR*toO-1«.. 


3-P235 rOMlHwtoi p7)fl&iA)a 10 - 16 - 1 ? 8 I 

feCtateta* 8-,0 " ! — "=■ “ — ' * Utontesn 



(EB) R Me 1D-1D-0 .. V SbBsy 71 

TO-iO-O A tardy p) 77 

to. 11-2 US' l toft. 13-2 Wrapt 7-1 

HthlM 

riihaoni 


tefoflaaqMoltaaa vnty SAOsftn OtetetM (tatapth. fid-Sft 

Btoteteteas SO-l tel of ft ate MM JeM at PinMUn at m A Gd Dsar 
Dc 0*M festal, ittkn ana a«wd 4 ad. sqed aanraclMg BQMd6 
IB MM Sba Off *r totogdgn as Rap eft Gd-SX MM leertc toape^l la 
I KM rtjote 4 cm nfte t «««. 2nd s m ia mm 
ew 2b 9 IBM eft Bi-sa. Rto Ha to Keto Hell 10 , hntar 
w ttodeod lOti, « Ma wn lei 4 m n not «cn te Pnteta 
2* a traeft St wft PMwfc CaMte tec 90. lad wH tend 
M ueaatod ittr te le A Cat Mtetor HM bo. 6d> teei gtetee Bft « «j 
biMi am lAndnd 4 ote, State ft 191 bteMSma Q*i ft Arxi 21111091 ( 1 , Gd- 
Sft teaplt arm praMft N ten ute tePna3M 3 01 wtonel ftKiwMg 
lasL 4ti te 8. 19 MM Cteewc* « Wndsnr 2n 9 heap (ft fid 




am 


EAF. QfiCHBTH? HATRWAL HUNT 
NOVICE HURDLE 

2m 2f IT 0yds £2,700 (16 declared) 

4141- WhaPtoyr PBS « toe 6-D-1D. -...■ SaMHdfMO 

60 Mtacta cares® 6-1 1-0 T j Ucyly — 

M OtartSMoU1)RtoiX* 5-11-0 — T Bascanfey - 

P MM H&P4} .f SftSo-l 1-0 3 fen* - 

DO BMtoh (tea P9 Ultocgaak 5-11-0 — B total — 

OPP UegMtemtS) A JBoKy 7-11-0' ■ P"te - 

25 ItertBHpSjm JIM 7-11-0 — . C Urnbn - 
14-{B ted Cento (B5)GUbQxit7-l 1-0 D BrUgeate te 

»-536 Stetede (IS JrfPW* 6-11-0.- A Itantoa 80 

1/ mknniHni pn) HHmdBm 6-11-0 

_H A Rzgeald — 

3B ntam tel JPfcw 5-1M D Utey — 

6 EflJtoi PIS P H*to 6-10-9 — ftlHtern — 
52251 tenteMJta(«IIJfliiOrt 5-15-9 

MS DteKk 


DOS Mi 
CP-P 
42MB mart 


S E 

6-1D-9 HBBcterlT) — 

AHtenorfi-IM ... J A toeftetoy — 
P) SMcCut 6-1M . D J KAMI IB 


3 17 
308 

ate 

316 

at 

38 

m 

SM 
IS 

at 

Btetete5-1 MUMW OOtei 5-1 Me Pfyr.fefQnfe. 7-1 UmTs 9 Sued*. 
totewM 

HM BUE-RMn Ptoyars Em mmb a Dppany 3t nafti M. »Sft 6ea« 
‘ 1 Da ton by 71 toetea tell ift l«3diw Tfl nteed 3 ni BM <P. 
1 te 73, ad MM tod lert Mqty a *nfe 2n 11 nta td. ttn . Stsft 
. .aeedtatortteeagM,wteteedeite1foilSlbol15 lauehrdfassS 
RM a Teaser 2o W Ibl St tea Ceter toaton «. uMsd H> « 3 « 
Seed on «el 4 |iaaMq| bsl tea te 9. 9 MM CMteJirdi a TnxeW M 51 
■h aft BL SaadflEiMm heaMy 5ft aey ctw 3 at sow eeteBtod, Bfi 
U. 28 tteM DMiLudrte ttitontn 2a narhdLU-» ■Utoanaaloc Wn 
_ (entate ta nMgm Bfto teaftg EBOM Os 01 9 1 M 7 tod 7 
tempered traM «» a ifl m nee wi ty ftter tain a ahtanon Xi nm 
hefl. Gd-SC. Hnikwe Jxc laB h fcaO 4ft. heafed 8 fi «3towJ appw*f*^ 1 
at eft te 16 , ia mm on Don a Lato 2n 9 m hft ui 


3.20^ N0VICE 


'3m 2f 110yds £3.688 (5 declared) 


11112 - 

3F134 

14P 


Bra# ( 2 q T Cam 7-10-10 

P31-0 toraitarfMjCfttrts 7-10-5 


HJUara 7 - 11 - 8 i> iiudi— > 
Ptoak 7-H-3 ._T I toepte ** 
-VIPW8-11-3 — APHccny « 

— ■ Itantoi 78 

S HUB — 

Btetev « BBfemto 9-2 Otart Seoe. 5-1 Dnskrim 7-1 Baft Ben 
We* 




4R 

482 

«8 


405 


. Htelu(Ltaifcia|i3aMaaril6k<M»3nftw 
npemot. 2>d a 11. 81 bteM Ceac Ntay a Stetoad ta « hnr <ft Bato 
to cto jwrty ftatay 8ft taricnel rite 4 no. 4h te ft Ito mM Crin 
Dorn a U^ted 2n 41 hoe eft SKA (Mart Sea* BdM tee 8ft nfeo tf 
aim potod up a Hr lOfi fa ore mb by Bob tael ■ PkiMn &n 9 hM (ft 
Be* Wto me tan 4 at erntj tea teen bknknd h«i* 2 aft u rearer. 
M te 10. 2D bcftM totoite te ftikaaaat 2m 9 lop cft&St to itac 
tator to teftenad Hmafno 3 at 9to te 22. 29MMod Jte Tten a Wtattf 
ansaaiMfidte 


O gZ(\*RWDB- HANDICAP HURDLE 

WiWV2m 2f 110yds £2,679 (15 declared) 

sn 02-230 eatte Lert (ZSRRtes 5-12-0 S acted 

m 126-13 Rjlng Raftar (9S) M) M J RctarB 7-11-12 

toSUteS* 

581 154/P MtedBO (II) IDlfcami 7-11-11 ■ Uwrin 

SM 52125 te^btef 


507 


32 -21P teyte 
0T/P-6 M Lib (IT) 


pq(D)JSaai»-n-7.M0llEPM (7) 81 
W0Benmd5-1V3 J A Uctatoyto* 

. .. 18 Btezr 8-11-1 V Stattey « 

4-5644 tePrikmpq OL Uoon 6-10-13 APMeCSy* 85 

25«0 taMto|nfR6(CB)JL^lMM.. 

A Tinel 5-10-4 — L 
RHHtoes 10-10-4 ft 

' 9-10-3 T 

Dfindoftr 7-10-0 _ P 

5-10-0 P 

7-JO-O C 

_ 5-1 wta Lara. 1 f-2 to^fttftr. 13-2 tai Aetna 7-1 NoPtan,6-i 
Nto Urt. dram. Gets umx 


3244% JmlhgWI 
316444 Oterrt Otoi carfl 
72556 BtearelOrl^H 

11-222 Cnoafflffiji 
f02« CanaOaPavm 
OP-4 2D Gted Inn rtfl H (r 
23-1W CtotebPamNM 


RRM GOOE - Motta tart mi and arm aar. headad to ittw nd waned 7 
a*. 9(1 te 18. 33 MM Srinftl TImb ft nmft an 4f tea hif ~ 

n d dta. Wiih wire 3TOirte jii ra ci » ¥ 2 at watered nra teM 


30 teM Soffi loo te Kaqaor 3ra tap M Stftn. 8 wO) Ubk Keatae 7A. 
“•atarefl jppRBteg 2 nc. 54i te 1 ft 171 tebmd ftw Fjrtwgs & Kaopton 2 ai 9 

tap ho. BeM Aritac Preswst w« tatennd oidft 4 at pan n 3 na 

n race m bj Etetea a Wnawon 2 ni 9 m hd 66 at Bed Ub: Na tafny tan 
3 ao, tote 14. IQMMttrriBWncztaSrehiteiMlGdMhMateiMta 
ITU. proem una 3ri Med tel 3 at (Med m 2 aft fta rate tak 
wnadM 2 ol (tad <*m award to g ba to to m pare. 4ti te 12 . _ 
Mnd Sum raw a Whdta 2ra and tap hdl Ga Cmcafc ftmooea. ctered 
am« otaind«g 3 auL m (Kncsto. &ri gl 11 . D IreMri M* rittonted to 

3 tap US. G 6 


Jh RESS HANDICAP CHASE 

*t^W3m2f 110yds £3,028 (11 dectered) 

SOI ooun UfMHtoto(muPtoe^-1i-10 A P 

•G63P8ahnwanta(rciCa*ji0-ii-5..toA~ 
0 Itastiy 10-11-1 . to 
■ neeaww-n-i R 



32346 Pwort Boy 
OOP-P 6 
302421 
«I26 
UP3P3R 


RVak 13-1 1-0 Hr P tnrt 75 

Heston- 8 k 7-10-0 Atari* 03 

P Hobbs 7-10-9 RDrondy 82 

~ HBlDder 9-10-0 .1 Paarefi 80 

JIMra 6-16-0 A Bri* (5) *71 


05W5 BriRrttteUd ( 2 ft Tlfctawi 6 - 10-0 

IkS Dwaefc ft — 

Bit POOP Pam tops) Ht C«de 6-164) Vtotay* — 

6-4 liw-U-Fanft 15-8 tegamft 9-2 Nta WrtM, 14-1 toy tadei 
res Raft. Para's Boy. Mteal «mi Fib 

■* - (n*ft»ic Itsstes. hnta to tad and M tar 3 ad. r* n 
. ar InftM to he»(ft fia-Sft bang &*ae Ja* ID rife Ptas Bay 

tee 2 M. pufceri to 6 ft to ol it. meted wrireSift nd Mae Pitas tow 
a). *ta bMft Mad tel whs pdkd up 3 to RBnm 8 Hk Pmton b 5ft. 
Mri m ntan aikd tp2 to to rare won by Ptera toaOa a Mater 2m S sri tap 




IEVY BOAM) NATKMAL HUNT HAT RACE 

2m 21 £1,329 (T 6 declared) 

MaMVHn 5 - 11-4 s Kite 

W ta Boris Stara &rt) 5-11-4 MS Data 

CaelHcta tofi 11 Tina 5HM i 


eta rar£K*- ww — i 


1 6-11-4 — 



»SK3 


P*»BM»yPOBiitpfi-11-4-— , Hr K B VSm PI 

Mtesor CM IfetDtaB 541-4 R~ * 

* '(1QR1IMc5>1M ■ 

■LADM 6-10-13 P 

rpUANnautB 5-10-13 T 
M) 6 LUoae 5-16-13 ._■» 

R tone 5-16-13 A 


0% . 

OSeateSrkM 


3 j 


— NHentta® 5-10-13 t 

*m*AVSS£i=!!!i 

Mtog SrA IM Ceewt. IM SMMpi Bek 11 -? Mm. 5-1 Sopta. 7-1 
Mr 6 ft 10-1 Piteent CM. 15-1 Dcs*f Cuxt, San* fttea. 



COURSE SFEC1AUST5 




i* toe % L»da 


APtoeCny 


JDsbema 


DOtotosn 


25 107 234 -taoe 
17 84 20a +413 
15 ^ 208 479 
13 43 302 ^391 
13 58 22.4 -7.15 
12 88 136 -46.77 
12 97 124 *£93 


Trainees 

1ft 

Has 

% 

lend 9 

JQM 

17 

96 

177 

2873 

BBacMP 

15 

5y 

254 

♦ 4 m 

NHpe 

15 

« 

24.fi 

awn 

PNete* 

14 

XI 

42.4 

+iifc 


13 

W! 

w 

-1(W1 

BAta 

9 

44 

au. 

-1/51 

PJMftf 

8 

38 

711 

-606 


Trainer watch 


■"■te" tan* hr a ee* litaer tatoy — Mtanft 150 

uwosdB Qa. S DOW to L A face A SDrtaafcU Oanoer. P Hotts to J ftrutton: 
iif Geattafen. T Taafit sPHtts. 

B*K»at 4.4QSAntan Cebr J U Jsbsn & 6 Wsnk 

SoftteMk 4 00 KrySte Ifas. J CtMan to T D Bara* 4 30 tote Doug. Us U 

FtieJMiLj JLEwe 


Southwell (A.W.) 


TONY PALLY 


TOP FORM 


1.30 
2.00 
aao 

3.00 

3.30 

4.00 
4J0 


KingdAoBojr 
Double Eef* 
[Jva Prafed 


HfanLedner 

ThelMMcCDY 


Echo 
Dos Pape 
PMtWM e 
FarndOto Prtacess 
BtaoLefocr(nA) 

The Real NcCor 

AS-WB8&W. Fbeaend ktt-handad Back of Ufm wlih 31 ruvh. Separate spur provides 
3Mtft5f. 

Standard. * Denotes btMrers. 

Dranc Low numbara an atantage. 

iitoB driteace kwJers: Sagebrush Rotor ( 2 JO) & Neede Mncft 0.00). J J OHM. 
Cumttta, 167 mDes. 

None. 

•rat tara Nona. Vteorwt 2.30 Gi^s Gambia. 


I O^HACKENZE HANDICAP STAKES (MV 1) 

aOW7f £2,085 (11 dedared) 


IS 





URm 9-165 



»* - 


1» 06001 

10 00600 

s(a moo6 

40 000-30 

000-82 
45360 
70 S6&56 

(OHIO 
00066 

06006 BnmeM(QBtav4-7-10 . 

_ 7-2 KkgchpBoy. 5-' tos y tota.6-1 Ur Fitter. 8-1 Itegh Dtetar. Drenm CMar. 10-1 Ntetnr Bans, 
tan*. SbOdtom Unrb 


UWEtabr 4-8-13 
RPBacto 10-8-11 
iq{itta>kta9-55 

4-8-3 

6-8-2 



2 QQ MIgi^ HAHMQftP 


A 


1m3f £2,879 (9 dedared) 

00366 Sflk 9 JnM(28(U Ron 4-10-0 

30606 Joteria Tbs JtetarrtnBJLaM 7-6-10. 

00621- HM(BR(CQ)UBAta«ari5-B-e 

38604 Ari*nr(U) (C0(T Bam 64HS 

455-45 tataPOra JobtBMy 4-6-2 

00484 ante Boy OB A jro 5-8-13 

-31113 Dota Etem pa) R3Q Rft) J Btehel 10-8-3 

«B60 laritstemnjma 4-7-12 

02-508 Seaakdc pqfl italmtaf 5-7-to 


... JI 


Bntto DN)pr»n 

. . 6 IBM - 

A tocCtdby (9 81 

BtBta 7-2 DnuM Ms. 4-1 Atenar, 5-1 RmL 11-2*9 Join, 6-1 Bntn Boy. 7-1 Utedm 12-1 Jota* 
The Job*. Same. 14-1 Uribas 


2 iPh#^MACKB(ZE HAURAP STAKES (MV 2) 

■OV /71 £2,085 (11 dsdared) 


oot-ci 

00-305 
53036. 

342-51 : 

QHS5 Dai Pvpi ( _ _ 

56332 BtaM JritoWi^ j H M* '5~n'l O — £ taM ffl * “ 

50045 Rnrin (IS) HreHUnft* 4-8-5 P Betas B* 84 

•344C3 Gtartte town pa) Or DSta 7-8-3 — -Aftce wtef B 84 

00006- Bto a IGriMl(JC}ia9JVvt*5-7-13 ■t**®'* - 

00-643 Bow Tbe TM (7)ntoa*ro5-7-10. A PM R *1 

Mta 4-1 SteNUm. 5-1 lire ftt(to 8-1 Dm F^pe. 7-1 6eta* Jobn. Cbsertt Sreom 8-1 Mrort MM. 
DretintoYM. 



g^QQQ Mi-ixa mew 


f lm £3.881 (12 dedared) 


ia 

2 

1. , 

4(f1 

Cfi 

80 

7B 

t"‘ 

8 

18 

n 


06205 Tta Alter 

62633 Hot 
00236 
0*140 
B506-5 
45212 
51210 
06444- 
61323 
34SS-5 
00500 tataWIiri M A 


lltJWtate8-l6*0 

lAJteW 8-10-0 — 


VRy* as 


Sga^S»-sssssss 

•"wsssaB 



j 0-9-11 

1-9. 




vass* 

»* 


Jteieton 5-9-4 




Bute 4-8-2 D B 

emu Mto 17-9-1 ftM 9ta 

_ E(a>( bmp htea 7-80 Ore iwasr 

ffi'BSSasStlli: 


GBffM 

■D ■■ 


4-1 Obrinas CMs. 5-1 Atone ratal ft 6-1 Tta Artel Wje, 7-1 Fite MB. 9mm, 
BMCft PlsafB Titft 


e%/\M1SSOimi MEDIAN AUCTKW MAIDai STAKES 3Y0 

■O W6t £2,085 (7 deciafBt? 

50066 AdnnmWTOnw 60 — J Sf?L2 n 

MsfesNl ttite-80 ----, s-.."SJP^ ~ 

3050 SStaPrtrtaspqRtariiaidM 

06 tariiai«JLtteittM ^ 

6 Rata BByCT M WEtate 8-9 » » 

0Q6 BtaCw ^Dltof-P — 5 iTinta *> 

02062 Strata (iRBSaob 8-9 ■ B u W*a ® 

2-1 Stwsa 3-1 Fanten Mas 5-1 KM'iOtf. 8-1 Ateos*. (Ms Gen 10-1 Utt to 12-1 


4to00 n0 eMNDE smji6 


10 

20 

30 


6f £1.738 00 declared) 

Ft Mated 7-9-9 


45362 BtedAlUtaW 
qckjHQ URtteaitd 
404426 Bn la«v mi 
ES5-40 BteryTfaaM 
00006 ApMItaiH 
063® UflstaJ 
EKfi Staora 
40640*1^3 
itnHinMMta 



F Unofe 81 
MUM — 

P Dobbs (7) 990 

_ C Taapa M * 78 
fcWsAtatefD - 
SDreen* 72 


700) 

IS 

WH 

BriSara 3-1 Bon late. 8-2 Bold Ansuro. 5-1 Seme O Prfcrty, 6-1 »Cuqje. 7-1 Un In. 8-1 Itan 
Song. iMHeny The Haft 


84 


» O A “LEAMATHIR Rusts’ HANDICAP STAKES 

■ftWw2m £2.085 (10 deefered) 

1(D 0i(n4Oq0(Spiit*mei)0awnid5-l1-7. 

20 51406 Trwfcspes M BtaeJaC 5-11-1 

54213 Ttai Ca IM (ZS| *1 R Jucus 4-162 

WE- Uncfc Dan U2S(D)J Eire 7-10-2 

24536 PraJta S UraS mgre* 4-8-1 2 

0055 Ftagatato tow mHCMngilge 9-5-6 — 

101-44 Bttd 
0M-1 Thai 

80 0W6 8^0 ^adte (JBB DRoa 6-6-3 . 

W0 /Q6»A5aSsteB(1pb^4-W.- 


briite Ol (B DOteiTEsMi 
1 miM&t m Bfc jftBHhi4-§-a 


taCHwH 84 
„ Mss E BsnsdnMO 
J CnreM 0 — 
Stephen Biota (7) — 


yn ape 158 tea HBft McCby. 9-2 fty 0( Sperte, 6-1 NMov 7-1 Uneta Doq. 9-1 !«*». Tlrw C* Ttf. 



t£-. : 


— — £■_ — 




A 
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FA Carling Premiership 


FA Carling Premiership 


Foreign football 


Arsenal 

Chelsea 


( 2)2 

( 0)0 


Barnsley 

Everton 


( 1)2 

( 1)2 


- >y -V.¥ "I’W'-’SJiii 

f :: v 

vSi. ", -V. . . 


:■ " Mfjk 

Pwto«* ****** * * fhrnr ^iia i« 


MPKSgff 


rS,.: '1 ■«'?. 4 ?>" 

/ ■ a*- 


*-jCv j 1 


whubhm ;vms 


: C- ■!■ 

:„*■ : -.i J‘- 

..» 1 1‘ • ■• ' 73. ■^»>n<Ci i- m uMjA 


:y>i* *-5a25sS2» w 


>■ C-«r -ifr 


»m nabtiw 


■ fo Sra aoM 


■f&s;&sBaS: 


smu* 

mm 


Latova . -Leboeirf; ' 


.. 1 * *. . X '«aX*a .j 


GtoiGoa? 


- X 7#s 1 , * 1 'l.* 

annua Su&s OUean (Ortmandl 69}, Weight (AnAa 63), nut 
(Chramara 7Q, Boa Mono. Lukt-Sootecf Bated. Patau; Bateemp. 
Cbelm Subs GranvaelPetiesai 46). Zola (VlaE 82}. NmtDii 
(Fla 80). rttchcock. P Husf«s. Booted Vis*. Laboeuf. wtse. 
DIMatteo. 

Atttnduca 38.083 Rata*** D J Gatagher (Banbury) 


,V >■■■ . 

_ ' ' v SC* "? Vt* ‘..V 


Barnete* Subs Hentta {Fprtott EMi ttlatev (Morgan 86). 
Leesa. TWdat MariotadL Booted Mown. 

Ibrartow Slds Thomsen (Barmby 45), Codarnartorl (Matter 62). 
Qatar (P*K»na 83). Garrard, Aten. Sooted Fa ntey. 
MIiwiIm(ii 18^72 H afnrwMJBodanhem(&BtLooa) 


Man Utd 
Chelsea 
Liverpool 
Blackburn 

Arsenal 

Derby 

Leeds 

West Ham 

Leicester 

Newcastle 

Southampton 

Coventry 

Aston Villa 

Sheff Wed 

Everton 

Wimbledon 

Tottenham 


28 13 
30 15 


2 28 9 
1 25 8 
4 17 14 
1 26 8 

4 7 3 14 11 5 2 4 14 11 6 36 ajffiSiSfflffl-aamm 

6 3 5 15 15 3 2 6 10 15 -5 32 

7 1 4 19 14 2 3 8 10 21 -6 31 

5 7 1 20 14 - 2 2 8 9 20 -5 30 SBSg^^88SaM 

5 3 4 17 16 3 3 7 10 18 -7 30 %S3Bir&? 

6 3 4 21 19 2 3 7 .16 29 t11 30 

5 2 4 17 16 2 5 7 13 21 -7 28 ^B^wfaSNSSa&iw. 

3 3 6 12 16 3 5 3 10 11 -5 26 

5 3 4 13 15 2_ 2 9 11 26 -17 26 

0 4 7~7~ 20~~ 5 ~4 4~14 ~1~4 -13~~ 23'lgff^M^ 

3~7 2 10 12 1 4 8 12 29 -19 2»-B«g^igfir 

4 3 5 14 22 2 t 10 8 39 -39 22 


4 19 
7 30 
2 13 
2 14 
2 16 
7 14 

5 17 
10 11 


19- 13 
30 19 

13 9 

14 12 

16 17 
14 23 

17 14 


GD PU Fort hcoming flanras 

33 50 ju- 

re 45 

19 AS -i&ssxm iS iSSM 
17 48 M6aCTPtta«r" 

is 44 i 

s 39 

6 as figaewM Sjiggg 

2 38 

6 36 saBsssfl®taaag^_ 
-5 32 a 2 1 ^Tf.?i i ig«aa»w- 
-6 31 ajsssa^^aar" 1 


Ban 

Empeft 

UHrlffiM 


I urto 

Placenta 

Sanpderta 


a H tm n Una ' ' i 

5 HapoE . • . o 

0 Baton* 1 

3 AS Roma . .1 

1 ACIMan . 1 

1 Vicenza 1 

l Bieada ■■ 1 

I Lecce 0 

P W D L F JL-PH 
T9 13 5 1 44 13 44 
IS 12 4 3.33 18 40 
19 11 4 4 SB 28 37 
19 10 3 4 32 18' 38' 
19 9 8 4 38 20 33 

18 9 3 4 32 19'33 

19 8 7 4 37 32-31 

19 7 8 4 32 24 JW 
18 7 6 6 22 20 ST 

18 8 9 8 21 35 S3 
IS 94 I 18 26 33 
n 4 8 7,24 27 30 

19 6 2 11 as 31 sa . 

19 3 4 10 30 34 13 
19 3 9 7 15 23 18 - 

18 3 6 9 W ZB 13 

19 3 .2 14 13 42 11 
19 1 4 14 13 *7 T 


so 


30 

30 


Blackburn Rovers (0) O 
Tottenham Hotspur (1) 3 


Coventry City (0) 1 

Sheffield Wednesday (0) 0 


Crystal Palace 24 

Bolton 25_ 

Barnsley 25 


■Or .. 

|| S ' 


- ft 




4C 21-2 Aaun Villa fh): 28 2 Ban ydey (a): 
26 73 Covenpy (a}: 113 Arseni fh). 


SMIOmUUUaiBiRaalteMSMs. 

rWa 1: Espenjujl 0 RaaJ Zaragoza t; Saia- 
maneaOCelta Vigol: Sportlflfl Otton 
2 Racing Santuntfor 1: Vatoocla 1 VaUado- 
C4 fcTenartla 1 Bareatana 1: Depar- 
«wC0fln2R»l Madrid 2 Snwd*n . 
Real SocMad 1 AMatic BBbaa i; Ma- 
Bofca 2 Compoetela 1.L— ■Su ga Sul 
Imbb 1 BarccrionaP23 PB48-, 3 RaN 
Madrid 24-44; 3 Boa) Sodadad 24-43. 



10 12 
14 22 


Kenna HtMtat WmAy trol t 


Wphv Starwood »3oSXofa«r' ~Mcoie 


Nationwide League || Nationv/ide League l| Nationwide League || Scottish League 


FIRST DIVISION 


SECOND DIVISION 


THIRD DIVISION 


PREMIER DIVISION 


naaimu i anninrri ~r 'V- mm mil . 
Co»ogie1-S al— »*Bf»Bg n «8laPpTtawind 
3 VIBStWIoart liBonwrfaMoefr 
chenpladbacti 0 Sehalfca 04 1; HanSuiUBF. 
SV 1 Hertha Berlin 1: AimJmna BMe- 
lettf 1 TSV 1880 liuntel) 1; Bayer Lavarku- 
seo4 WottJbt Bremen 1; Bayern Mu- •' 
Well 2 Hanaa Rpawcfc 0- 1 aa iH as 
-• — ~“ii- < KaWratautarn PtSL 
RM9; * Bayeni Munkai 22-47t 3 Bayer 
Lavarioaun 22-38. 






Hndwbf 


v ■'■ *S 1 J "V 


(fistasn HmeSs 


CattnAMn v«ga • ;.Cmt 


nnuiawilB. • . i OBMI 

r tf - j'iil r/ 

M * nctoc » ,rt * ?v: 




Bla cfc bum Softs Dahtti [Croft 62). Bohkwi (McKintey 83. 
Ffitcroft Broomes. Fettb. Booked McKMay. 

Itot te n ha m Sute ClqmefxM tNtetoen 67). An mou ifl @ 
(Ferdinand 70), Brady (Wilson 71], CakJerwood. Grodas. 
Booted itoga. NWsen. Carr. 

Attendance 30.388 Ikfere n G P Barber (Pyrfanfl 


Cnwitiy gutij Steachan (Sottvadt 65). Ogrtzovte. Boteid. 
Hworth, Moldovan. 

StaaffloM WMtaoday SuOs WMUr^iam (Rud 71). M^deb 
Pwnfaridaa Tfl). M^Mon (Hyda 85), Ctota. MooL 
Attandaooa 18375 n af a taaG R Ashby (Wtarcaslei) 


1 D L. F 
I 6 8 48 
' 8 S 50. 
I 7 B 49 
12 4 46 , 
\ 7 esa 
, e io 40 : 

: 6 10 32 , 
, 6 12 48 
11 8 37 : 

11 9 33 : 

r u 3i • 

7 12 29 ■ 

12 8 36 i 
4 15 37 • 

i 9 12 33 i 
i 9 12 31 . 
I G 15 38 . 
: B 13 32 . 
! 9 13 31 i 
6 18 35 ■ 
9 14 33 ! 
9 13 31 i 
IS 11 27 • 
6 17 31 - 


P VI D L FAN 1 

30 19 7 4 48 22 84 

31 18- 7 a 54 25 81 
30 13 9 8 40 28 48 
30 13 B 9 46 44 47 
30 11 12 7 49 32 48 ' 

28 12 9 7 38 24 48 ! 
30 11 12 7 33 29 48 
30 11 ID 9 37 3T 43 1 

30 10 11 9 37 39 41 I 

29 10 11 8 35 35 41 

31 9 14 8 28 27 41 
31 11 7 13 39 48 40 
29 10 8 10 38 39 39 
29 11 8 12 33 30 39 

28 10 7 11 31 33 37 

29 10 8 13 43 46 34 

30 8 12 10 35 39 36 
30 8 7 14 38 37 34 
30 8 9 13 36 41 33 
30 8 8 14 36 48 32 

30 7 10 13 36 46 31 

31 7 10 14 32 51 31 

30 8 0 19 39 48 30 

31 7 7 17 30 57 38 


P W O L F A P* 
31 19 9 3 54 30 86 
31 IS 6 8 4S 33 53 

30 14 10 6 53 30 6® 

31 14 10 7 45 32 68 
31 13 II 7 49 39 50 
31 14 8 9 48 39 60 
31 14 7 10 50 45 49 

30 13 10 7 36 35 49 

31 14 6 IT 42 36 48 

30 13 B 9 41 26 47 

31 11 13 7 46 35 48 
31 9 16 6 42 35 43 
31 11 8 12 49 50 41 
X 10 10 10 39 33 40 
X 11 7 12 35 39 40 
31 8 12 11 42 <4 36 
X 9 9 12 40 40 36 
31 10 5 16 33 43 35 
X 6 16 B 26 X 34 
X 6 9 12 X 44 33 
31 10 3 18 34 41 33 
31 7 S 19 X X 38 i 
31 < 10 17 X 46 22 
X 2 B a 20 B0 It \ 


P W O L F A Pte 
24 14 7 3 56 26 48 
24 IS 4 5 48 17 49 
24 15 4 6 52 31 49 
24 9 8 9 28 40 33 
24 9 6 t0 26 30 3* 
24 7 7 10 X X 38 
2« 8 7 11 27 X *5 

24 e 7 ii a 44 a* 

24 6 5 13 31 41 S3 
24 4 6 14 X 45 18 


■OELOIAM LKAOint Harelbsks 0 

Wastedo 0; Uouacran 1 Lafcaran 1 Sate 
stays Bevertyi i CfiA Bruges 2: Ghent 
3 Charterall: Standasd 0 GenmrwL2: 
Uama 1 AaiaM: RWD Uolesibm* 1 
Ltxssroo) ^Antwerp O SInE-TruhKM 4. 

P21 Pts57; 3 Germinal Oieren 21-40; 3 
Genk 20-39. 







DUTCH LBAOUO RKC WMlwlJk 1 
A{ax Amsterdam 5: Utrecsn 2 Fnyanoord 3: 
Votendam 1 Rode JC Kerkmde 4; 
Graatedtap Ouadn ch am 1 PSV Etedhovesi 
2. Satorsteyi WUIesn n Tlmurg 1 VI- 

taase Amhsssn 0; NAC Brasla 0 Heerenwao 
2. LaaWag ataadteg— 1 AjaxAro- 
awslam P2i P»S8; a P®7 Bndhovwi 
20-43; 3 Hoaronvean 20-38. 


Derby County 
Aston Villa 


( 0)0 
(0) 1 


Leicester City 
Leeds United 


(i) i 
( 0)0 


FMH38 

WsndaHtea Oty Senna*. Bate. Ctartem 
(Johraon 71), Bsuco. AWett. Uarsstei. 
McCamy. OCOCTKK. Fsawng. Hut p w (Wateni 
71), Ferate (Adaboia GIL 
tei Tia »«l n »ai 4 i " i haiis iai nan fllirrlinn 


■rMHCtty mo 


71). Kinder. Vlctes*. FNta. Munoa. mbtsod. 
Townsend. Beck. Marion. TDonm. Sute (not 


oaad)- Moreno. Dmla. 

Ate20uB3BL M M £ PMrca (Psvtenoulh) . 


i — rr ■ i ii n *ttiit— t- ip.-inmn. 

Rolling. Cox. BefMy. CTNMU. Rotewon. 
wnrmi. nofctar . BrteMB (Tate am. $ute 
[not modi: KayMr. Hai iTsmSui. 

BrtM CHy Waldi. Murray. Be*, aoodddgo 
(LOCko 89. Taylor. Caray>G8weMs,HowWt. 
Qoettr, Torpey (Berday 83J, Ttanton. Sub (not 


« — (ni T o r q u ay (i 

» Rebarte37.n 

Gurney 52 
Jock 90 

»*■ — WM— flu es. SnUm. Tuck 


BndM United Dyteta. auttsssrk. Malpte. 

Presley. Parry. P edernen. OTnMann. 
ZaCartund.WlnMnfMsdaianaBT.Oolm. 
M l—o M l ie a3sCa(fioCneed>: Mt 9w ^s u 
McKtrawn. 


POBTI MU PRi URAOUEs Laca 1 Var- . 
zhn 0; Ferense 3 BalanestsM 1; Compo- 
malorenae 2 Mantlino 1; VWortaSatu- 
bai i SalguMroaa: Rio Awe 1 Boawna 1: 
Sporting Uatxxi 1 Vitoria Gufcnaraes 
1; BregaSCliavaa 0. Satardeqri Acado- 
mica 1 Bonflca 2. UHN| etedqa 
1 Porto P20. PI846; 9 Besdtea 20-38: 3 VP 
torts Guimaraes 20-34. 


Non-League 


(Unger 721. MhawL Hobson. McHbU*. Woes 
(SeoJ 73S. Meyo, Ber*er(Ancali 84). Reme*. 


CONFERENCE 


Ate 6,823. M P Relor [TIptonL 


•- • ■; r- v 

■* ’■ ■ r .-v- 


YMn 98bnm ' taanm* 


' !i/ # •*!* 

Whir 


Rowvtt Cranio’. Canhy CVaiteB 


- . .. .■ 


StarrUga 


CoBy rtore 


08% 

yH» 




HnM* Cr^jfum Onpw JoscMkb 


>" - 1 


Wtim SoutJWate GNostf Scfaneoa 

••• •- * • ' 


vRqlwf^tt' 


Dailij Subs Willems (Yales IQ. D Poanl (BatanoSS). HouB. 
Detqi.Sols. 

Asto« Vita Sute Nelaan (Handsto 85). Byfleid rihrko 9Q. Ookas. 
Charles. Hughes. Bookad Cotymore, Yorte. 

Attendance X^51 Hefma P E Alcock (RedhB) 



Bradford C. (1)1 Chteltaa (0)0 

Blake 19 

Bradford OyWsiBfl. Wide. Jaente. O'Brien. 
VfciMe. Runage. Law re nce. Pepper. Edirdio 
(8Mner 88). BidM. Boegrla. suds (ml ueedL 
MkSgtey. Mismy. 

ChaAsw MfteOcPetZsrsoa Brown [Berness 
8*1 Bowen (Allen 86), Mortimer (Perter 75). 
Ri<te.aisppt e. W owMn.K)neoa«.Rol»M»on. 

MCM^LADPugn (WlrmlX 


Bristol R (1)3 Chwaterfld (1)1 

Barmeo 13 wildneona 

Curaton can 

■HsM Itetera Hsgae. Parry, Bedord 
(Prnc1urd73),2abBfc(Penrieo 50), White. 
Foster. Nottoway. Bannen (MaytroM BOL 
Baadle. Curaun. Keylek. 
rteeterBeld Mercer. Hswtg Pertdne (Willie 
7S1. Curte. Williams. Breekta MowqtL Hotand 
(Rogets SO). Rsowaa Wteknon. Bssunonl 
(DunaaGL 

Ate 5.481 . M 0 R Cm* (WorcasMr Part). 


RobMaon. earn waosm-daytsM. ml Jack. 

RsXrarte Hspo ao d (MsC sS B5). Ssstrsfrios 

Ateinaa. M SJBalnss (CboderfieM) 


: a r nb oso ( 1)2 

MalMW3.X 


lleai f MCKasnte. Locke. WyamlPi. Weir. 
tfcPharasn. RWUs, McCann. FuUon. Adua 
(HasrRIonaO). Caoierasi (FtoutH 80). Solvatori 
UtenM. 


HasfqaaW — (0)0 C h d M— — Bit 


Bug (1)2 Pori Veda pfl 

BaSarabySO MlUalO 

Ell to 60 Boo* 17 

■wry Kiaty- WoodwastSmC Daws. LuckaW. 
Butter. Jasnson. Padoroon (MoBMwm 78). 
B a n wa by (As nsy b h i q T6LJohnroaa.EW» Sub 
(not usadt Da)gfla(i. 

Perl Vale MiiMalwtilla. Carrqpwr. TirtenL 
Mneann (Glover aB). Aqdn. 5« (dam, 
Alnmorti. Porter. MU to. Naylor. BogM. Subs 
(not mod): Foyfe, CorOan. 

Ate iteA BCoddogten (SMnMd). 


Fcdham (1)3 Socstfwnd mo 

PaacbMoBdoas. UgfionimaM 
Mteam Taylor. Lawranoa. Bravan. Trellopa. 
Coleman. Nellaon. Sndoi. Brncewaa. Moody 
(BrookerB7). PoartainIMo. Llgtteourno 
(CoUkto 72). Sub (notuaail): Hayward. 
BaateandllaBadSOutiall. Hals. SBmsoo. 
Coultau It (Jonas 82). Jotooon. Dublin. Mteer. 
GrWatat Oorre. N XWye (Thomson 58.L Ckrtia. 
Sub (int sewdr Hams. 

Ate 8.122. Ileto A BalM (SUka-on-Tranlk 


CBwteW*Bttafced BarraCL Preaea (Heyas 
80). Wlbon. Demean. Josqsh. Camcbea. 
Wantasa. Brabnar. Taylor. Kyd. Yo ones 
(BamweS 451. Ssdr (not saadtrVrtnumscsL 
Dawaastar km Davte. Iraland (MoaMBa 
S3). Pambarton. Wanen. Gore. George. 
Cunianghasa. DobUn. U*a. EsdaiTla (Ssaim 
GIL Wltoon. Bub (notioadL Sandora. 

Ate Z.47B. Rats G Singk (Wotoerbangiten). 


Raapar. Gosobs, Lanaosv Burley, BrMtakk 
(Jactaonas), Laadiaa VRaflbonLSsdn (not 
usasV-DoaniBy.HaanalL . 

An 17.857. teteBTaa (Ea« KHbrtoa). 


Lattering _ (1)3 
Puaraori 30. 90 
Adams 61 


Ktamndc _ ( 0)1 tUolHn mo 

RaUyn 

— - i n 

LaucbSan, McOowno, RoUly, MHefwU. Holt 
WrigaL Roberto (Mobqrrn 821. VaraHle. Suba 


lo r e u te _ [i )1 
Bessy 43 (og) 

AS 1543 


Cte st lff mo Ltaoohl ml 

AkasJe 51 

CanBROty HaOwortil. Mtddtefcm (White 74). 
Beech. Jamasi. Hams. Fowler (Panrida* 30L 
O'Sun hian. Stoker. Savule. Date. Cana. 
Partridge (Rs>no 8 T). 

I kioato s CUy Rlchanteon. Hobenaon (Bisteon 
45). mitoiey. Fleming. Holmes. Ausan. vrafimg. 
Hone. Brown. Thorpe. AJefcte Butetoctssked)’ 
Stones. MUter. AIC2G95. Haft DOrr (tear). 


fnoi osod); Harey. Bogan. 

K JatoaataaaMahi. McQuillan. Preston. 


Oaaovtc. WMr. Kamagnan, Scott, &Haa. Kane. 
OBoyte. JarUdoonrsidte [nos used); 


Roabdan _ (2)4 HaBfaz _ 

Col Una T. EB AIC3B75 

ButterwamSZ 

Underwood 66 


McCtuskey. INrighL Gram. 

Ate 740& Raft J Rowbott ia sn (Kirkcaldy). 


I ’ f 'J 

• • « Li.-r*.’* ‘ . 

kAtawtarStdu ZagonMi (Savage 87). Arphoxad, CampbeC, 
WHson. Fenton. Booked ESott. Guppy. 

Leads Sube Maytwy(HMIaca8(9, McPhdl (Rtiotro 8Q. Baaney. 
Bowyer. MaHhews. Booted Robertson. Kawel. KeOy. Watherafl, 


H as tol ar a l M (0)1 StactqMrt <0)0 

AHsonS3 

IteS IsrsTteld Team Harper. Edmondaan. 
Edwards. Dyson. PtillBpa. Waite Dalton. Homo. 
Stewart (Bainaa 70). Aiteon, Johnaon. Subs 
(not aaad): Lawaon, Srate. 

Ill ill Ntoon. Comally. Searte 

(Woodtoorpees). Dinning. Flyiwi. Travto 
( Coopar S3 ). Gannon. Cook. Osate" (Mutch S3). 
Armstrong, Byrne. 

Ate 11.121. Raft A H HaM (Birmingham) 


I Carter. Brawn. Flynn, Bowry. Law, 
At Alton. Oram, dray (Vewn am. Ste 


Natherc o d. Alton. Qrant Gray {Vewnafl.Shaw. 
MeRobart (HoOkton 5BL Sub lno( usad): 


Qr to iia tij Teem DevteOP. ktoPerasoo. 
Gallliiara. Nandyakte Lever (Hogan 19). 
BumeB. Donovan. SitWh. Uvtngttma. Leear 
(Bftdr 75). teovtoi. Sub |nol uned); Jobllng. 
A w-a . azo . RrtSW Mslh to aon (Stockport). 


Chaster (0)0 ■tanstMd (0)1 

Wmtenall 55 (penl 

GhananrCftySbcialr. Jenksns QUas. 
Richardson. Woods. Alstord. Barmen (Miephy 
SO), mete Rlmmer. FStemfl. Thomas 


(McDonald 71). Sub I not used) . 
It n HTww Bowimc. Cl or 


nig e ri | 0)1 D satfi s ulhi a — ( 0)1 

Pamm 72 CmranOO 

ta iar Wlanu. Vldmar (Durla 61L Atoerte 
Gough. Ported. BJortdund. GatBao. GascoHpia. 
Negn.McCa5.Laiidnip.Saba (not uoedF 
Ferguaon. JotoMPSOft 
DsBtaratesA^MbWMWrto Bhmklfi 
McOdoch. Tod. BarnaB. Fteter (Curran 7IQ. 
Shaw (Bingham 52L Robertson. SMSi. Bremen 
(M4ler 85). Pa We 

Ate 49.019. Raft J Herald ( N ewton Mearnst. 


AbTsoC1 13.39 
Browne 50 


» N S Bary (Scunthorpe) 


Liverpool 

Southampton 


( 1)2 

(1)3 


Manchester United (0) 1 
Bolton Wanderers (0) 1 


Ttomrld i (DIO BmCHl (0)0 

tad 
Hon. 

■ 70) 


I ta wa flah t Towa Cowtmg. darte Hamer. 
P atera. Esteaca. Ford. Steofleid. Saagomore. 
Chrtsos. Whltehaa. TbOosl Subs |not uaodl: 
Karr. Hutobtoran, Udnar. 

Ate 2JB5 Raft <5 B Frankland 
(Mktdaateosagh). 


1 iaP l i mHii M T ar>. ii (total) 33 Neipt 
(Rang era) 199nddilDoMteniltna).ie 
Laraaon (CalbcF. Wlrdns (Dundee DM). 15 
OWason (Itondoe UML 14 McSwogan (Donbra 
Utd). 



OMtopai ABdatt u Kelly. McNhren. Rickers. 
Garnsd. Gratia m. Radmond (Ritoh la 74). Rwb 
ISlarbuck45). Durduisy (Tipton 84). Jepeon, 
Bartow. ReM 


FIRST DIVISION 


Btackiraal Banka Bryan. HOte Butter. Strong 
[Outnn 80). Unlghan, Bonn8r.Clarteon.MaMn 


v-v* KKuW.Vtixxxiurj; 


(Hijghee 10L Bent Praatte Bub (nor ueed); 
Ate 8578. Raft AH Lank* (Dmwen). 


: **$*fib "“J: T-". 

K fc t taBte i tH art toc«' 'LtoOTdfcartettawr ' 7 * 




^ WaWey-v ntVIWIUi8MC 


V; ;V ’.i'^sshs 

. I niirfearii nm ” ' Wrtilitiiii ? attiufrm 





Pur ter iddr — [0)0 NottmPor (D)1 

cnsMe92 

Mtonak Knight. Pamlck. Vtedtoh. 
UeLoughOn. WMtbraad. Awtord. H»oer (I go* 
8ZL Foater. Dundn (AtoW 82). Ciaridga. Carter. 
Sub (no* uaeoj: Flahavan 
W nt ftiter i P r mi n aarn nt Lytaa.Rogors. 

Coopar. CtwtUe. A. Johnson. 0. Johnson, 

Thomas. Van Hoo+tor*. Comooel l Bona la It 

Suba (not used)- Moore. Armstrong, McGragor. 
Ate)5.CSL Raft C R Wlkaa (Gloucester) 


PtyteMWth _ (1)2 CMli l — (0)1 

Hte 8tOO W 45 Shrmna 51 (pen) 

Coruzzin68 

P N teOate Arp* ShMHald. Coins. Wtate. 
Mairgs. Haaffnote. Rowboaiam. Barlow. 
Sauidom, Jean (Pmlllpn 83). Corazztn 
(UBte)onn 901. Billy. SU> (not uoadh Logan 
Cate i l i Uw tt a dC al g . Hopper. Sandteth (Gray 
58). Barr, Varty (McAlIndon HO). Wallwork. 
Anthony. P ou n a w a tohy. Stotena. Wrtght 
Prate*. Sub (not uaedh Cauxens. 

Ate 4 £«a Rtft A G Wllny (BundwoodL 


Htettapoal . (2)2 Darlington (0)2 

Pbdeteon 15 Robert 62 EE 

Ctaih42 

lla rtbpad Uattod Hodund. Knowles, Lucas. 
Barron. Davlaa. Bradley. CJart (HsUkMy55). 
Inyam. Pedoraan. Connor. Howard. Subs (not 
(■ad): McOoratd. innne. 
tte r ftag n w Ptaoca. Saw, Barnard. De Vos. 
Br um well. Addnson. OUver Wobmson 70). 
Gsughan. Robert*. Nsytor (Shun 70). Reach 


Ate 3212. Tteft G Cam iBootHl 


P W D U FA fh 
24 IS 8 3 X 14 4T 
24 12 6 8 X 21 42 
24 12 5 7 40 X 41 

23 9 10 4 X 27 87 
22 8 8 8 X X 80 
2* 8 5 11 31 37 29 

22 B 5 11 X X 23 

24 5 8 11 32 42 23 

23 5 8 10 X 43 23 

24 5 7 12 X X 22 


BoMhport - (0)0 

**5" 

■ina 

Aft 823 

Bonce 3 



Randall 77 


StaTybrrige (in 

Power - 

■ (8)0 

TrundJa 14 

Att 1.556 


Rrwiranpga . pat 

Yoon! 

■(1)1 

So toman 39 

Stan 7 


Crawohaw4l 

Alt 2.897 


Tettord (ill 

Hdiiniatr n»l 

Emtwoodir 

Doherty 52 


AK 1.127 



Wnfcfl mo 

NorthwWi rewra 

(111 

AIL 611 

Ccoc*3to22 



ttPA — ... (1)3 Cmn — ■ . (C 
Kannady43.Se AMhrobUSBZ 

R eady 78 Johnson 72 

<to i — FwrtrW s u iii Harper, Yates. 
Rowland. ttoasMe. Ready. Morrow. Murray 


(KotesarSffl. PaacoUi. Oowle. Gallon (9haran 
78). Kennedy. Sub (nm used); Hatnota. 


Ckaara Itetedr* Kaarton, Blgnoo. Unavrorth 
(Street 221. Foran. Walton. Limt, Garvey. . 
tMMilay. AnfltraOua (Ughttool 83). Johnson. 


WhaUey. Anatrabua (UghBool 83) 

LBfn. Sub (not usod): Sm*m. 

Ate 13.429. Raft M C Btotey (Urpmgton). 


Lhrerpool SuOs Bwger (Lsonttsrdsan 58). Murphy (Canughar 
58), Kvanna. Riedle. WrtghL Booked Jamas, Foarter. 
SouttwniptMi Subs WHams (Oakley 15J. Ostenstad @ 
(Davies 39). DTycJan (LurxMtvBm 491, LoTlsaler. Moss. 
SoatadMonkou. Hughes. 

A tt e n da nce 43JS0 fteferecJT Winter (Stoctaon-orv-fBoa) 


■iBBclMBtar Utefted Subs Borg (Sharingham 67). McCtak: VSn 
Der Gome. Ctogg. Twtss. Booked Shotot^iam, PaHstar. Barg. 
BoBoo Subs Hofdswortti (teytor 61), Wart. Johortsen. Sheridaa 
A|oft«8. Sooted Ibdd, Sdtara. Betgason. 

Attendance 55.156 Rotafwd 3 J Lodge pamsi^) 


■totedtag <0)1 Tn ro wrs— (Id 

V68tem»75 Irons 10 

Kelly SS 
Branch 72 

TtemlM gBtttoo. Booty. 8wales. Bentel. 

Oavtaa. ParMmon. Bowen, Houghton. Msrtay, 
Ante (Lovoti SSL HodgM (WUlisms 88). Sub 
[not used); McPherson 
Traam aia Tto rerv Simonson. Frail. 
Thontpaon. McGraal (Jonas ra). ChflIUnor. 
Irons. Morrtasoy. w. Ksdy. O'flnw (Mellon 
511. Branch Sub (not uoadT. Parldnaon. 

Ate 7GBS. Raft K A Loach (WOtvamanwttn). 


Praatosr — . (1)2 Biwu la f —_(0)3 
Hogan 34 Payton 48 

Jacteonei Coofce57 

Moore 90 

P te at i nn Horte ted Lucas. Parkinson. Kidd. 
Dover, teftaon. Oregon. Cartwright. Ratddna. 
AahcraiLNogan. Eyres (ApptetonB5). Subs 
inotusedL Median. Murdock. 
n iili i aaroaiord. Brito. WlrmtnrUey. 
Harrison Moore, UOM. Walter Robertson. 
Cooke. Peyton (Hendaroon 86). MatOiew. Subs 
(not used): Bladiorwk*. HoyteuL 
Ate UL2B3. Raft F G Sbetton (Nottflgtm). 


HuB TOO n oota t a ta live 

Runetl 4 

Stuart 64 

ttoriCRyWRao n . Money (Wrtght 83). Mann 
(Bteigton 8^. Dawhurst Hoctong. Edwards. 
Joyce. MCdnly, Darby. Wharton (Rtoch 541. 

Bamn. 

H i m* i t a H Edwards. Ferwame. Bartow, nm 
Pander. Gaia*. Bailey. Painter (Lancashire 89). 
FsrralL RuosaH. Stuart- Subs (nol used)- Key. 
Scon. 

Ate 4331. Reft G Laws (Whitley Bay*. 


Urdrta (1)3 

Coopar 43. 73. 87 


coopar 43. 73. 87 RttehtofS 
Thomson 74 

aid 1214 RofcJFiamtng (Glasgow) 


MosaJ TwaiMtafB 

Ate 2GOL ReftS Oougal (Glasgow). 


Watford — (0)0 B ant le y (1)2 

Aldnblyl 21.90 

Wa ited Cnairftsrtabi. Gftba. Kennedy. Papa. 
MUtai. Mooney. NoeFWUllams (Palmer 451, 
Hyde, Lea (Thomas 75). Johnson. Robinson. 
Sub (not used)- Ward. 

QBBaBhaaa Walton, PSIkneon. Pennock. 

Smflh. Ashby. Butters. HossonVutor. SouthaS 
(CortMd 781 Bolter (Onuora SB). Atontuyl. 
Galloway (Bryant SB). 

Ate 10.496. Reft RDFumandtt (Doncaster). 


Marr l nsIM . pi3 CfcArt tor u — _(D)1 
AskeyM Williams 73 (pan) 

Wood 15 
Hower«i44 

tetoetaaftaMTwiPilco.Ttnsnn.rto wn rtu 
Payne. MeOoneld. Sod)e. Askey (Povna 881. 
wood. Chorabera. Sorvel. Whuuker. Subs (not 
irsetf): Landon. Eooy. 

T. i band Rnodaa. Koya.T D ennett 
Snodm (Afthi 45). G. Barmetl. Rocked. 
Wltoamo. Conway. CampeaH {HeeklnobOttom 
*6). BrodW. Robtnson (Worrall SOL 
Ate 2A88. Raft M J Brandwood (UctlfleldL 


Italtli ( 0)2 Parte* 

DargoS9. Id Oar SB 

Ate 3^75. Raft I Etmdte (Porthteteen). 


FWD L FA N 

27 17 7 3 52 X SB 

25 16 6 4 41 X 81 
87 18 2 B 49 X 50 

26 T4 7 5 46 25 49 

28 14 8 8 52 34 48 

27 13 8 6 40 32 *7 

28 11 7 8 43 33 60 

28 11 6 11 41 33 8ft 
25 11 a 8 X 77 38 
25 11 4 10 41 35 37 

25 id e a as as ao 

26 8 12 8 X 40 36 
2* ID 4 10 X 44 36 

27 a 7 12 as X 31 
36 8 7 11 X 42 81 
2B B 6 13 38 47 29 
26 6 G 11 34 43 ZT 

26 6 G 12 31 X 20 

27 5 9 13 34 47 2* 

29 5 7 13 X 47 22 
26 4 4 17 28 61 IS 
25 2 7 18 2S 57 13 


PrkaaTl McGlaehan34 

McCormick 40 
Grady 73 

Atb 1.502. Haft W Young (Oartaton). 


*8Htean_(3\S Ayr 

Murrey 15. McGarry30 
McWmnar45 

ite 2312. Raft j Young iGtaagow). 


Newcastle United (0) O 
West Ham United (1) 1 


Current form 


jU.:-- 

*> v •* ' . #4- 




if'. ; .r., t ’ Bf 8W ; . j- r 

11 Wifout i ' ’’ ffa w ft o d fc*-' 


' r y iBWDodfc -. ' ' i bfriwVr 

i? ».Jd*n9 


W D L F A pta DF usj 

4 2 0 12 5 1* S8 WWOWDW 

4 1 I 12 4 13 28 WOLWWW 

3 2 I 13 ID II M POWWWL 

3 2 1 7 4 11 ST LPWPWW 

3 2 1 8 6 11 SS VA.WDWD 


Shaft Utd „ (1)1 Oxford (D« 

Ford 43 

StoaRUM Uhftad Tracer. Banrett Nlleen 
(Deny 72), Ford. Sondtard, Hmoawcrth. 

1 Saunders, Marker. Tartar. Stuart (Marcatio 

I 60). HutohBon. Sub (not used)- Kelly. 

1 Oriaed Iftdtod Whitehead. Robmaoa 
Wltatenaan tCookSO). Gray, Purau. GlkSiriaL 
1 PoweR, Smith, Dona/dson [Aldridge 80). 
WSathertooite (Murphy 81). Beeuchan*) 

Ate WG81. RaftT Helibroa (Newton AyctHte). 


Wigan (0)1 Horif un p to i — <0)1 

U organ 60 Freestone 88 

TBps « IM e6 g CorrcD, Green. Bradshaw. 
GreenalL KKtord. Mardnsa. Lae, Morgan. 
Wsme, Sroaets (Sharp 45), Lowe. Gifts (not 
used). Muetse. Johnson. 

Awteeate Tawa Woodman. Ciartaon, 
Fratn. Sampson. H01. BrKfttwelL HuhL DozzsK. 
Freestone Gayle (Seal 55), Hunter (Warner 


Motts Co — (0)1 Shrmesttry (1)1 

Jonee90 Hanmeris 

Notts Oeawtr Ward, Hendon (Hughes »). 
Pearea. Rkftardson. Strooder. Bnrsctough. 
Finnan. Horn neon. Farrell, Jonas. Red mite 
(Dudley 73). Hughes (Marttodate 82) 
teeeftS B Tara. Edwards. Seobury . 
Harrmer. T aytor, Tretton. Gayle BerUoy. White, 
Steels. Evans. Praeca Subs (not used); 
Kerrigan. Herbert. Wlldtng. 

Ate 5,78ft Reft K M Lynch (Knarasborougb). 


SECOND DIVISION 


41). Sub (not used)- GflJb. 

Ate 3.579. Reft R P ea son (Petertee). 


■rediwn _ (0)2 L ut on ggl 

Rammer 56 Davtsao 


R u t twuti am ( 0)1 Ksotar ("I** 

Otovacf* 

notharftaai t ftiB ad Mlmms. Rlchanteon. 

Boon Roecoe. Monlngton. Knlll. Berry. 
Thompson (Dliton 88). Taylor. Glover. Hudson. 
Subs (not ueedL Druce. Boo. 

Eaator Mj Bayes. Gale. Cyrus. Birch. Clark, 
Btake (McConnell 771, Ftowtoewm. Devlin. 
Kara. Tladato. Wikiams (Flack 58L Sub (nor 


PWDLFAFb 

21 11 8 2 32 17 41 

X 10 6 4 X 22 36 

22 9 S 8 32 32 38 
22 9 3 10 31 X 30 
2Z 7-7 8 X 41 28 
22 7 6 9 29 34 27 
22 6 8 8 X 31 SS 

21 6 7 B 40 31 26 

22 G 7 9 34 X 25 


AKraton Tn 0 Marine D. Barrow 2 Bambar 
Bridge 0 : Boston Utd 2 Btyth Spartans Z. 
BnTey 2 Hyde Utd 1; Frlckley 2 Altrincham 1; 
Gainsborough 2 Chorioy 1; Gutsetny 3 
Colwyn Bay 1: Leigh RM 1 Bishop 
Auckland 3: Runcorn 3 A c crington Stanley 
0: Spennymoor 1 Lancaster 1; Wlnstord Utd 
2 Rand Hie Bor Z Lmritag at towl latiei 1 
Barrow P30 Pts85: 2 Boston 26-03. 8 
Runcorn 27-48. ptrai BtoMsra Batper Tn 0 
Droytedan 3; Buxton l NatharflsM 0; 
Eastwood Tn 5 CongJHDn Tn 0: Gt Harwood 
Tn 0 Bradford PA 2; Grama 2 Harrogate Tn 
2: Lincoln Utd 0 Ashton utd £ BtocksDridge 
PS 0 Workington D. Traflord 0 Matlock Tn 1: 
Whlday Bay l FHxlon 2: Whton Alb T Parsley 

Catoc 1; Worksop Tn 1 Whfltoy Tn 3. 


4 9 9 25 42 21 


Bred* (2)8 East Fit 

Fe»oz7 Khfcfl9 

McKetiareo 

Ate 404. Ml I Fyte (Linlithgow). 


3 2 1 6 6 11 

3 1 2 12 fl 10 


McMahon (Gobbteduri 66L Scufly. Kavwtagh 


3 1 2 6 4 10 

2 3 1 S 4 • 


t-. / • >u. . . ■ v.t. • ft 

A ' 4" *•' . .. ;'i„ 


.. ... ■ ■ ■- .. "» 'war 

**■* **:!. . . -• -J- . {. f /"•■VLl’-''.. 

.. "■ ■ t. v liy*i>s'( 

*v ' w>- •" • 

■ * roireBsiwaosiRBvnvBMiP. .. 

‘I .7.V^ ,w, j w ' ■ . ; . ■; -- 

... : ',v: y; . :r 

-1t , *!.5iv f /’A •</ " ». L • -Jrei 


2 3 -i 6 a a ST 

2 2 2 7 9 a 61 

2 2 2 5 11 B 46 

a 1 3 7 8 7 81 

2 1 3 7 8 7 36 

2 I 3 7 a 7 TB 

1 3 a 8 8 8 48 

2 0 4 B 7 B B8 

1 1 4 6 9 4 S3 

0 4 2 3 8 4 61 

0 3 8 4 B 3 _4S 

0 3 a 6 12 3 SB 


10 S3 WWDLVW. 

10 37 LWDWLW 

« 69 WWDPOL 

a 87 LDTTWaO 

8 61 WLLDDW 

8 46 DLWLWD 

7 81 DU-WLW 

7 36 LWLWLD 

7 7B WLWU7L 

8 48 LDWLDO 

B 52 LWLWLL 

4 S3 LW1LDL 

4 61 DOLLDD 

9 3 46 LLLDDO 

2 8 38 PUJOLD 


(MoebI 84). Sub (not uaed)- Tweed, 
rpeedeb Teww IVrt^it. StockweU. Tartcco. 
WlUaru <JMnwin70L daptmin. Cundy. 
Unterbedk Bonner 46). Hottend. MaGue. 

SotwraolLOyM.Subtiwutedt Psttt. 

Ate 11.416. Heft M S Pta (BarrowHrrftonesaj. 


■Mftra MamotL McGragor. Hardy. 
Brammer. Rid ter. Carey. Sunner (Welrnn kp n 
81). Owen. Spink (Baanora 58). Roberta, Ward. 
3Ub (not used)- Brace. 
i te m Teem K Davtes. Pattereon. ttorvay, 


iMDMeesiae(Vor»). 


i [Mamhan 7SL Ctavle, Johnson. Alien. 
McLaren. OOMeW. Thorpe. Alexander. Sobs 
(nm used): B. Davtes. EYara. 

Ate 3527 lleftT Jonas (BsmraJnJVmeae). 


Stetoiiluu — (0)0 WJBJL (1)2 

Carbon *0, Evans B1 

G w k di ai TewnDIgtiy. Borrows. BOMnson. 
Lettdt. Taylor. CoHmm. Cuervo (Wanon 73). 
Howe. Huy (C own 73), Finney, Gooden 
(Cuhrerttoiikein) 

tewmaa tos Atofw MUIer. Hoknes. 
Nkhglocn. Sneekee, Murphy, Carton, Butter, 
Hors icon. Hughes. Hwn [Evans ffl). KMwhl 
S ubs (not used): CotdloolL Dobson. 

*» 9361. M M R HttBey (Welwyn Gardaii 

cay). 


Wyoombw— mo Brantford (8)0 

W yuu iebe Widerare Taylor. Kavana^L 
Sbnpson (Read 74). Ryan. McCarthy. Merten. 
CarroU. Haiton. Sul lard. McGavtn. Brawn. 
SMH (not used): Condom. Couams. 
tawetfard PoWL HwfcJdnga. Watson. Oatway 


VSuiui _ ( 0)1 Barnet ( 0)1 

Rafter 51 UcGtoknra 

Ti w ul k ii i y a United Clarke. Welsh (Marshall 
»L Housham.Sartor*. Whcox. Hope. Walker. 
D'Aiafo. Eyre. Regie, calvo- Garcia. Moranall 
iOrmonOroy479). Sub Inal used)- Woods 

Barnet Ha mean, Geodftlnd. Hsrto. Hated. 
Howerto. Basham (Chertary 56L Doolan. 
Wlteon. Devine. McGlwsai, Simpson Subs (not 
used) Mustafa, Gearte. 

AteZSU ReftWC Bums (Scarborough). 


UekegaBoa- |3>4 Fartw 

Young 4. Harvey 44 
Forrest 49, 6 

JMt 797. Itoft E Martnoale (Glasgow). 


sssnfjsLafib 


Ate 510. Reft D Smith (Troon). 


■teww._n)8 

Xanoi6.Freton67 


rCanham4l), B< 

CockariU. ScoO (Raptey 79), McGhee. Taylor. 
Sub (not usotfl- Dennis. 

Ate Bflas Raft SG Bunt (RadhlUI. 


itos. hum, MePhenwn. 
;Raptey79). McGhee. Tr 




Newcastle Site limasson &4. Kfdop. Ftosh, Bamee. Albert. 
Sooted Baity. 

West Ham Subs Berkcwtc (IGtson 80), Potts (Impoy 89), 
Booked Monctir. Impay. 

»«d«c* X,7X Referee U D Rannfe (SheflHd) 


DF = D( (Scully (actor gauges now hard team's test law games hove 
bean and expresses U as a peresmaga The higher Gw Dgwa die 
hantsr the matches: the lower Via flgure the easier Btamatohas. 


Top scorers 


Wotawa KQO SuwdartoiA (DJI 

Banes 

W teesi ft a m pas M wr w nl 4i n a Stowell, 

MiwM. Naylor. Sadgtay, Rtteer*, Curia. 
Goodman. Fatguean. Keane. Aeednwn. 
ftotobwon. Subs (not used); PaatetBUien. 
Simpson. ASdne. 

Gf d m a w d Peraa. Hafl, Gray. Dark. 
Craddock. BaB.uxn&ooorDttita&l.Oro. 

Outnn. Phil Dps, Johnston. Subs (not used): 
IMujln. UaOtn 

JUfc 77JS3L Ret R J Karris (Qtforo). 


TWd«27 

Tote CRg Samways. Muny. HaU, ButhoH. 
Jonas. Banes. Peuton. Tkadar. BoG ICtsaawi 
78). Greening, SWphenoun {Jordan 78). Sub 



d)3 Ctwterate ( 

Thomson 37 (pen) McDonald Z5 

Sheerer 54. 59 Teals 7B 

Ate IAS MH Dalles (Modierwein. 


THIRD DIVISION 


| Aylesbury i Bromley 2i Boraham Wood 0 
Hllchln 0-. Cites ham l Harrow Bor 9! Dag 6 

2 Basingstoke 1; Dulwich 1 St AKmrs2; 

Hendon 1 Purtiew 1: Kingatonlan 5 
Carshallon 1; Oxford City 2 Gravesend & N 
1 : Sultan Utd O Enftaftt 5: Wanon & Hereham 
3 Bis hop's StorGord ft Ysading 0 Hsybridge 
a Me dtafl H ii iB i HUi 1 Sutton uw P28 
™W * Kingatonlan 29-57 3 Dagenham 
p-sa Fkrt DMaftanc Aldershot Tn 8 
Leytort Pen 1; Barton Rov 0 Chertaay Tn ft 
Blllaricay Tn 1 Hampton 1; Croydon 0 
Bognor R Tn ft Loathe rhead 1 Thame UW ft 
“«dw*ead u» i Worthing ft Mokaey 1 
Grays «h ft 8Mnes Tn 1 WemMey 1; 
Uktindgo S Abingdon Tn 2; Whytofetea 0 
Bwrtcha mated Tn 1; WcMn^iam Tn 1 
Romford 1. Se co nd DMstan Banstood 
Alh 0 Bedford Tn 2; Bractuwil Tn 5 Windsor 
A Eton 3; Braintree Tn 4 Egham Tn 1; 

Challofit 9t F*atar 0 Caiway Is Sj Cheshunt 0 

Wealdstone ft Edgware Tn 3 Northwood 1; 
Leighton Tn 2 Wmuuit Tn ft Mariow 2 Mat 


Police 1 : 1 Tilbury t Huttgeriord Tn ft Totting 
6 Mitch i Horsham 2. Wtvenhoa Tn 1 


P W D L F A P*. 


(not uMd); Read 
Wteetei WaAar. Evans. Marsh. Vhmsh. 

Ryder. Paron. Ball. Blase. Keaus (Thomas 77). 

Wateen. Hedge [Rkkatt* 68). Sub (not uaodr. 

MounotekL 

Ata ftaSB. Reft C J Fay (Si Helens). 

I iianammlarirara (totair 21 BoD 
(Watsaa). is Thorpe iLutonj. 17 Goaiar 


4 4»B2 Aafcfay 

7 4kD7 


14 54 2 3J6 

14 S3 3 3.78 


Top supporters 


13 49 2 3.77 


13 47 0 3183 atawIMd 

_14 49 4 3 3Q uteetpoel 

10 X 1 3 jo jinate 



renew CrtyV 16 Hayto* (BrteW Rvra). Taylor 
(Bremtonl): Atunblyi (GMnghamL 

Nommw oouHTm iast uMouta 

Praralsn Amoto T 5 Denoby UU 2; Brtgg T 1 
kunuy mw ft Curzon A*mon i Lhersadge ft 
Ectioteuri U4PantohantCobft Gtoaartauonton 
Wol i ObbD T 3; Hafltatt Main i Holism a; 
Ossea Aib 1 Amnbarpe Wei ft Pickering T 2 
TTncklayft ShteDted 1 9oAyTl 
S-6 OOURIBS L8AGWB Flrte AraanaJ 3 
□artkm ADI 3; Cryetal Palace 1 Cambridge uu 
ft Fulhaio 3 Seodiend Utd ft Ipawtch 0 Leyton 
OrleMft Mlbwsil 3 OPR ft Ndrwwn C 0 WaSord 
1. ToQardianiZ Qoingnaffl 1; Waal Hams 
Portynouth ft f e n iv li HoomamU ll B l 3 

Swindon 1. Luton Tn3 Bristol CQjfleediogl 

Brtgrdon ft Southampton 2 Bran nerd 3; 
Whnbiedan i CalcheaW UM ft Wyoamta 0 
Tottenham ft Brtotol Rvrt 1 Qjdord UM 2. 


13 43 1 3J1 

13 40 0 3JO 

14 43 2 3j07 

11-32 1 BJ1 

14 33 2 2.79 

13 X 2 2-77 

14 33 2 US 


2 U 1 1 Aetenl 


Law 

55JS1 56 JOB 55.148 
43^90 34.705 X3B2 
38305 37.324 38.024 
36,783 XJB9 36,681 

XJ72 MJ43 35.617 




18690 17.463 18A57 


1ft2SS 16,010 15. ISO 


L**** 1 #?* 1 ** AN»ry«»wrgi 0 Newtown 
l; Barry Tn 1 Ebbw vote l. Caeraws 6 

Carmarthen 1V» l; Cemaea Ynvs Man I 
Coanah'a Quay 4; Bkrt Tn 3 Porthmadog I 
Hnartordwnt 2 Rhayaiter Tn 4; rum 3 
WWahpaalS TNS 2 Conwy 1 
mHMNBLSAMM Brora Rngre 1 
Powrtwad □: Burtte ThieflB 2 Keith 1; 
Deveraraatoi Forres Much S: Elgin c z Naim 

Ce1iHun»y4WlckAc 1; Lpo»WouUi D Core 

Rngrsft RoWwa 2 aachnaciMOin 3. 
Poatpeaa* fton vnuam v FrBertApnh 
— iNAQU* Premi a. Dtvfatou: 
Baifymane 1 Am ndUtonvrae 1 Purtodawng 
CoHralna 1 0magh Tn * Crusadara o 
Gteregran3,GtanavonZUnf»ia4 peat 
DR iii aaiBaByclBre 3 Dungannon Swdn ft 
Carriek 1 DUateryftUmavadyUMdBaikHr 1 

Howry 1 Lame a • 

P«| MA t lOMII IHSnUH PrawdarDNtoture 


8— Cw a b 


22 14 1 7 47 27 43 

23 12 4 7 47 X 40 

*1 n 5 5 44 24 38 
22 11 1 10 34 33 34 

21 10 4 7 X X 84 


O u oe w ’a Pwrii 


22 8 6 8 33 35 30 


7 B 29 32 38 

8 10 29 X 80 

5 11 29 E0 20 
1 14 IS X is 


Barking 3. Third PMafewa Clapton i 
CfHyGon Atti 1; Dartdng D Hariow Tn 2; 
Flacfcwell Hth 3CortntfiJan Cos 1; Ford Utd 1 
Thurrock UM 1 ; Hemet Hamp e teatf 1 
Epsom a EweH ft Hertford Tn 2 Southall ft 
Kingsbury Tn 1 Lewes 1: Tring Tn 0 Avelay 
2: Ware 1 Hornchurch ft Wingate 8 Finchley 
2Camber1eyTn2. 


•“» CIS UttrGnk , 

JJfsdoraiB Honor a 

Snasjf 41, J7 BbttBO 

Ate 34J. Rob B On- (KUbarchan). 


WlannyCi Bohemians i.< 

ram* Cork C 1 Derry C 1; UCo l Home Farm 
Everton 1. PipiijiSfltebouinB 3. Dundjlkn 

SetartapiA8ik)neTn25hamrack Rvre i: 

Cobh Ramolara 1 Si Poiricta ad> 3. Gaiwa> im 

2FhtoHaritoftLongtodTn1WhiWiaflRriire 

ft Sligo RvrS 2 Si Fraisrs 0. v 

* IBMBBM 

IM vlila te D iAiLuihi i « Barkhftnatoa 0. Evenan 
I URwana wumwoyOUvmpooiFcs 
PeataaneATramme Rns v Craydoa 


O ue e ns Pk mto 

Cameren 57. McKsehrue 7a 
Atb 5lft Raft S Roy IWariilll). 


CowJJiOi.( 5)3 Arb ruaS i . ».« 

HsmtlunZS Gre«« W 

Hoima«32 
Crawford 71 log) 

*R 249. Raft K Toner (Glasgow). 


**•*"•« le i ma a. a mMW fh m nl *1 4 4 9 68 M jj we — — _ w 

Bnaltogton 3 BAmatoptoTli ft Bridgewater TnB 5ri*re*S‘ in 

Bktotordft BnopcnSauppenbateToftCalrtB *.*■ £■ M. 34. 35 41. «a. 




Tn 2 PauUon Rvra ft EUecra 3 Ghaid m ft 
KeyMheni Tn 1 0dd Dovmft Mangotoftted UM 
OMa&snaniTn J. TonmotonaWmmuryUwa 


43.46. ru t rinm Sei 
1&.2S. X 38. 43. 45. 1 
30 


•W-.1.7.B IV 
ib Mai?) J3. 


"oSMfii iv * 

H»gqlna28 UcMccnSi 

Ate 300. M A Gemmill (UnOthgow). 


OB ■ARTBNS LKAOUBi Premier 
™v«auj Athsratone 2 Grealey Rvra 3 ; 
Burton aw, 2 St Leonenfo 1; Crawley Tn 3 
Cambridge C ft Dorchester 3 Kings Lyrm 4; 
®°«»9for C 1 Fore* Green 4; Halesowen 
1 RothweJI Tn 3; Hastings 2 Salisbury ft 
Slfflngboume 1 Nuneakn ft Tamwonh 2 
Merthyr 4; Worcester C 2 Ashford Tn 1. 

I aw dt u y a 1 an d h.ua. i Forast Gm P29 PH 
X: 8 M erthyr T 25-67; 8 Worceator 29-52. 
*"™4 DMrftow Bedwarth UU 1 Paget 
Rnora 1; Blakenall t Rounds Tn 3.-' 
Qraniham Tn 3 8rackMy Tn 1: Hinckley uu 
3 Shepshed DynftRC Warwick 0 BUstonTn 
ft Reddliui UM 1 1lkeston Tn 1; Solihull Bor 
3 Sutton CokUefd Tn ft Stafford Rngra 0 
Cort »y Tn ft Wtabarii Tn 0 Stourbridge 1. 
So *A*ma Mufstanr Cindertord Tn 0 
drawbridge Tn ft Clrencosler Tn 2 Fisher 
a® London 1; Oevedon Tn 3 Fleet Tn 0: 
Erith ft Belvedere 0 Newport AFC ft 
FarahAm Tn 1 0antard ft Margate 2 Harare 
■* H Nawpon tOw 1 Cheimstord c 4i 
Tonbridge Angela 0 Vain Tn 0; 
Water loon He 2 Btedock Tn 1; Weeton-S- 
Mare 2 Bashlay 1; Wttnay Tn 2 Waynwudl 1- 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 


Premiers hip V Arsenal 2 ] Gheisea 0 

Arsenal close in as Bould stays on 


T lffisoundof^ 

““JJ though familiar 
may already be 
United. h Sg, 1 ^^ 

sssaSSfi 

0R9 

stteo^tben their chaflenge 

3 rSS«S 

SeSa!^™* 11011 in hand Md 
ter M W onJy one beiUnd 

SSrSveR =rP001 a,Ki “**- 

a^suasss 

t ^ i ^f«£S^ l Sd “E 

creased to five points by a 

1-1 draw at home 
to struggling Bolton Wander- 
ers, there would seem to be 
something in the theory thm 

ag%5?3V*** tobring 

nnoJ 1 ^ 01 ^ 3 lts flfth champi- 
orwhip in sue seasons. * 

Certainly Chelsea left Hi Kb 
buiy convinced that someone 
up there did not like them wry 
“Vph. ^though the principSl 
object of their displeasure was 
the thoroughly earthly figure 
of Dermot Gallagher, the Ban 
buiy referee. After 12 minutes 
with Arsenal already a goal 
up, Gallagher was content to 
caution Steve Bould after the 
defender had pulled Glanluca 
Vialli back by his shirt as the 
Italian surged on to an aber- 
rant back-header from Em- 
manuel Petit 

In the present climate most 
referees would have sent 
Bould off, and remembering 
how a Coventry defender, 
Paul Williams, was recently 
dismissed by Steve Lodge for 
making minimal contact with 
Dennis Bergkamp in a similar 
position at HighGeld Road. 
Gallagher’s decision appeared 
perverse to say the least 
Yesterday Gullit was care- 
ful not to echo the Coventry 
manager Gordon Stracban's 
tirade against Hodge but he 
made no bones about his feel- 
ings. “Vialli was going 
straight for goat" he insisted. 
“Bould has to be sent off, 
there is no other solution. If 
you make a foul like that in 
any country in the world it's 



Blackburn 0, Tottenham Hotspur3 

Spurs gain 
but pain for 
Ferdinand 


Michael Walker 


When the Blues saw red . . . Gianlnca Vialli is hanled hack by Arsenal^ Steve Bould, whn escaped what appearwl a a ftTnHwg ^ff offcnre 


FRANK BARON 


a sending-off. But the referee 
wants to do it his way and 
this is not on. If be had given 
that decision in the Nou 
Camp be would not have been 
allowed to go out.” 

An attempt by Arsenal’s 
man a g er Arsene Wenger to 
throw doubt on the issue was 
not convincing: “Vialli is very 
experienced. He waited for the 
foul. Certainly Bould pushed 
him, but I did not think it was 
a red card because G flies Gri- 
mandi was in front of Vialli 
when be was fouled.” 


This was the reason Gal 
lagher gave for not sending off 
Bould. Perhaps Grimandi was 
covering by the time Vialli 
went down, but be would 
surely not have got across in 
time had the Arsenal dpfend»r 
not grabbed hold of the Chel- 
sea man’s shirt in the first 
place. 

Unwisely Chelsea — who 
last September lost Frank Le- 
boeuf for two bookable fouls 
on Bergkamp as Arsenal won 
3-2 at Stamford Bridge — 
allowed their inriigratiim at 


Bould's continued presence to 
overrule their judgment. Until 
half-time they seemed set on 
uttie other taking on 

Arsenal in a rough-house, and 
no team with any sense ever 
sets out to hustle the arch- 
hustlers. 

The truth was that an 
Arsenal side unbeaten in 10 
matches were the masters in 
most areas. Gullit’s midfipiri 
seldom got to grips with 
Stephen Hughes. Petit and the 
outstanding Ray Parlour, and 
hard thoug h Mark Hughes 


worked up front he was fre- 
quently closed down by 
Araeoal defenders working in 
twos and threes. 

The opening goal, after three 
minutes, followed a mistake 


by Leboeuf who failed to cut 
out a nod-down from Berg- 
kamp and compounded the 
error by losing his footing. 
Nicolas Anelka then saw one 
shot beaten out by Ed Goey 
anti another Mock ed by Lau- 
rent Cbarvet, whose clearance 
was thumped hack into die net 
by Stephen Hughes. 


A lot Crf undistinguished, 

tetchy football followed until 
four minutes before half -time 

when Adams headed back 
Bergkamp's free-kick from the 
byline and Hughes’s alert head 
glanced the hall past De Goey. 

In all aanaghw cautioned 
seven players: three from 
Arsenal, four from Chelsea. 
Bergkamp’s booking, for catch- 
ing Dennis Wise off the ball in 
stoppage time, rather summed 
up the mood of the afternoon. 
But Areenal are again serious 
title pretenders all the samp 


I RONY ALERT. Only 20 
minutes remained of this 
strange, unpredictable 
match when at last some- 
thing normal and predict- 
able happened: Les Ferdi- 
nand made a premature 
departure. 

He looked in some pain 
and the immediate thought 
was that be would have to 
withdraw from the England 
sqnad for the Chile game, 
and sure enough that was 
confirmed yesterday. Nor- 
mally. of coarse, his 
replacement would come 
from the B squad, and until 
the telephonic events of 
last Wednesday the leading 
candidate would, ironi- 
cally, have been Christo- 
pher Sutton. 

Bnt no. Ewood Park 
hoisted chants of “Sutton 
for England” bnt his 
remarks yesterday will 
have killed off any possibil- 
ity of a reconciliation. “Hie 
vibes I’m getting, obviously 
Glenn Hoddle doesn’t rate 
me,” he said. “It was proba- 
bly naive but 1 believed, 
stupidly, that I had an out- 
side chance of going to the 
World Cap and. stupidly, of 
playing in the Chile game. 

“I am bitterly disap- 
pointed to have made the 
decision but 1 must stand 
by what I believe. I am not 
being big-headed; nobody 
wants to play for their 
country more than me.” 
Comparing Sutton with 
Ferdinand on Saturday, It 
was hard not to have some 
sympathy for the Rover. 
Without his trusty sidekick 
Kevin GaUacher, Sutton ap- 
peared to try to do both 
Jobs and made a useful stab 
at it. 

It mwml, thivngh- that fais 
main striking role was af- 
fected and afterwards Roy 


Hodgson bemoaned the fact 
that all the Blackburn 
chances fell to Colin Hendry 
rather than Sutton or, had 
he been there, GaUacher. 

Spars certainly did not 
deserve to win by three 
goals. However, the mid- 
field authority of David 
Howells and the immacn* 
late first touch and intelli- 
gence of David Ginola mer- 
ited the three points on 
their own. 

Espen Baardsen made 
good saves, Stephen Carr 
headed off his own line and 
generally Tottenham 
looked like a team again. It 
was peculiar, then, and 
maybe telling that the two 
players Christian Gross 
selected for particular 
praise were Ramon Vega 
and Ferdinand. Vega was 
consistently ont-thought by 
Damien Duff, and Hendry 
had Ferdinand in a Steven- 
age-sized pocket all after- 
noon. Bnt Gross must know 
what he is talking about. 

Or should that be Jurgen 
Klinsmann? Gossip says it 
is the injured German pick- 
ing the team and that it Is 
only a matter of time before 
this is made public. Cer- 
tainly it was Klinsm ann ’s 
friend Nicola Berti who 
started the scoring with a 
powerful toe-poke after 36 
minutes. 

As Blackburn chased the 
game, huge gaps began to 
appear and Chris Arm- 
strong, on for Ferdinand, 
finally showed the compo- 
sure to profit from one of 
them a minute from the end. 

Deep into injnry-time 
Ruel Fox added a classy 
third. He celebrated in fam- 
iliar fashion: driving his fist 
across his body in a bizarre 
salute to Freddie Mercury. 
And who else does this? 
Only Fox’s best mate from 
his Norwich days, Chris 
Sutton. Oh, the irony. 


JonBrodkin 


Premiership: Barnsley 2, Everton2 

Barnsley improve but cannot 
escape mire and Myitie 

the gifts to complement their 
graft. 

Crucially. Barnsley seem to 
have realised at long last that 
defence is not merely de thing 
round de edge of de pitch. It 
was admittedly a lapse in con- 
centration which enabled 
Duncan Ferguson to equalise 
Fjortoft’s header shortly be- 
fore half-time, but it took 
cruel luck to put them behind 
in the 50th minute. 

Tony Grant appeared to be 
aiming a cross at Ferguson 
when be looped the ball in- 
side the for post, although his 
manager Howard Kendall 
gave him the benefit of the 
doubt. “He’s a talented lad.” 
he said, “and he likes the odd 
chip” — though presumably 
not at OakwelL which ranked 
only 47th in the recent Foot- 
ball Pood Guide. 

Barnsley came back 
strongly for their equaliser. 
Fjortoft and Redfearn both 
went close before Darren Bar- 
nard bundled the ball over the 
line after Ward had hit toe 
bar, and they were denied a 
winner only by Myhre’s ex- 
cellence. Shortly after deflect- 
ing a long-range shot by Bar- 
nard, he made a fine stop 
from Arjan de Zeeuw s 

header. _ . 

*qt shows how for we have 
come that we can get a draw 
with Everton and be disap- 
pointed,” said Barnsley s 
manager Danny Wilson. 

•■We’ve had a good week, 
winning in the Cup and getting 
a Doiflt today. Now we can look 
forward to giving 
United a spanking [in toeCtip] 
next Saturday. Ihe confidence 

is very, very high aid as tong 
as we've got a bmtb to our 
body well keep fighting to the 
end.'’ ‘ 


I T COULD have been Barns 
ley’s day. But try as they 
might they foiled to find a 
way past a goalkeeper who for 
much of toe game could have 
done with a white stick and a 
friendly labrador. 

Thomas Myhre, troubled by 
a dislodged contact lens for 
the final 27 minutes, pulled 
off several high-class saves to 
keep Barnsley bottom and 
deny them a victory they just 
about deserved. 

The disappointment at OaK- 
well was palpable. "We lost 
two points today; we didn t 
win one." said Barnsley s 
striker Jan Aage Fjortoft, dis- 
plaving far clearer vision 
than his fellow Norwegian. 
“We know these are the 
games we have to win and 01 
course our chances of staying 
up have slimmed a little. 

“But we have to take the 
positive aspects. We could 
have been two or three up at 
half-time and. although wins 
by Southampton and Totten- 
ham are bad news for us, n 
algo shows you can get 
result anywhere." 

Barnsley, having taken 
seven points from a possible 
39 on their travels, had better 
hone so Even winning six of 
S^-^maining borne 
matches - a MQUJ 1 ®® 

in Manchester United, 

Arsenal and L j^ e If° nJv m 

■would guarantee them only 4° 

P *2on Saturdays eddmej 

their hearts remain a lot less 

Ward and Neil 
staged that heavy JgJgJJf 


Leicester City 1 , Leeds United 0 

Parker pens justice 


Mark Podding 


P UNXSUTAWNEY Phil 
could have predicted 
that this would be a 
tight game. Leicester City 
had scored only 27 league 
goals this season, Leeds 
United 34. But even the 
weather-forecasting 
groundhog from Pennsyl- 
vania could not have 
guessed at the last-gasp 
drama that lay in store at 
Filbert Street. 

Leicester were leading 
from a Garry Parker penal- 
ty on the stroke of half-time 
when Leeds launched a 
breakaway in the 90th min- 
ute. Surrounded by home 
players, the Australian for- 
ward Harry Kewell at- 
tempted to juggle the ball 
over Spencer Prior and it 
hit the defender on the 
hand. In a reran of the end- 
ing to the first half, Neale 
Barry pointed to the spot It 
felt like Groundhog Day. 

The Leeds hot-shot 
jimmy Floyd Hasselbaink, 
top scorer with 12 goals, 
five in the previous six 
gamps, swaggered forward 
to take the kick. He essayed 
an elaborate run-up, 
stopped, started, dummied, 
shot and the ball went 
wide. Leicester said t h a nk 
yon and pocketed three 
points. 

“m* upset; I think in a 
way I have let my team 
down,” Hasselbaink said. 
:t IfFd hit the target it was a 
goal; it only went wide by a 

few inches.” 

To make matters worse, 
the Dutchman had prac- 
tised his spot-kicking the 
day before against the Eng- 


land reserve goalkeeper Ni- 
gel Martyn and had tucked 
away every one. Saturday's 
miss, he said, was his first 
in four penalties this sea- 
son. “It sometimes hap- 
pens, I Just kicked it bad. It 
was one of those days.” 

Defeat was no more than 
Leeds deserved. George Gra- 
ham’s dour side contributed 
little to a game dominated 
by an effervescent Leicester, 
and their fens apparently of- 
fended the home support 
with some of their songs. 
The Football Supporters' 
Association said yesterday 
that it was writing to Leeds 
to ask them whether they 
proposed to take any action 
over what were described as 
racist chants. 

The Foxes were full of 
confidence after their vic- 
tory at Manchester United, 
and Leeds had five players 
booked as the referee 
clamped down an their nig- 
gling approach. 

The home side carved out 
enough openings to have 
won more comfortably bnt 
they really need a natural 
goalscorer to apply the 
gloss finish their sweeping 
brushstrokes deserve. 

The centre-forward Emile 
Heskey, who earned the 
penalty when he was palled 
back by Gnnnar Halle, 
holds the ball up skilfully 
and is a fearsome sight In 
full stride, bnt be has 
struck only three times this 
season, the last against 
West Ham on October 27. 

'T feel justice was done in 
the last minute,” said 
Leicester’s manager Martin 
O’NeilL “All the clear-cut 

fhanrpK fell to us.” Graham 
blamed the referee. 


Newcastle United 0, West Ham United 1 

Stain takes the laurels as 
Lazaridis rises from dread 


Coventry City 1 , Sheffield Wednesday 0 

Dion does the 
Do Ron Wrong 


Jeremy Alexander 


Derek Patter 


I T IS unlikely that Stan La- 
zaridis will ever score a 
more spectacular goal than 
toe bullet from the blue he 
fired 'past Shay Given from 30 
yards after 16 sombre min- 
utes at St James' Park. Or one 
of greater significance, unless 
it be a May Day winning goal 
at Wembley. 

The three points were wel- 
come enough for a side who 
do not travel well Newcas- 
tle’s fifth home defeat asked 
rather than answered ques- 
tions about the reconstruc- 
tion programme launched by 
Kenny Dalglish, a process 
that took its latest step before 
kick-off when Sbaka Hislop 
found his goalkeeping gloves 
handed to Shay Given. “He 
[Hislop] has exercised his 
right not to sign a new con- 
tract,” explained Dalglish, 
“and the club has exercised 
its right to pick Shay Given.” 
Hislop will attract interest 
from Wolves and Valencia; 
meanwhile Dalglish’s shop- 
ping spree shows no sign of 
abating. Stalled in his efforts 
to sign Bayern Munich's 
£5 million defender Markus 
BabbeL he is now miffing 
around Feyenoord’s £4 mil- 
lion midfie lder Giovanni van 
BronckhorsL 

West Ham United looked 
like a team on the up even 
though their goal hero prefers 
to keep his feet on the ground 
and caught a train home 
rather than fly back wito his 
team-mates. Newcastle were 
more like a team destined to 
go sideways, urgently need- 
ing a creative spark; which 
presumably explains the 
£5.5 million spent on Gary 


Speed. Much will depend on 
bow Speed and the other new- 
comers Andy Griffin and An- 
dreas bed down. Andersson’s 
pace and variety suggest he 
will be an. able foD for Alan 
Shearer; a fUUy match-fit 
Shearer would be a bonus in 
itself 

West Ham bubbled from 
start to a finish extended by 
seven mantas and relished 
toe treat of defending an 
away goal, with Rio Ferdi- 
nand and Ian Pearce so strong 
and surefooted that Shearer 
hardly had a kick. With 
Glenn Hoddle an observer, 
Ferdinand could not have 
made a stronger case for in- 
clusion in the England B team 
against Chile tomorrow. His- 
lop never had a c h a nce to 
make his 

Cut Shearer out and you 
silence Newcastle, West Item 
must have reasoned, and to be 
sure they kept a firm grip on 
the midfielders David Batty, 
Robert Lee and Keith Gilles- 
pie, Newcastle rarely looked 
comfortable chasing the game 
after Lazaridis’s second goal 
of the season. The nearest 
they came to an equaliser was 
a shot against an upright 
after a spariding run by An- 
dersson in the 29th minute 
a«d diffic ult half-chances for 
Speed and Gillespie. Neither 
enjoyed anything like the 
space afforded to Lazaridis or 
Paul Kitson, whose finish did 
Trevor Sinclair’s long run 
scant justice. 

*Tt was easily toe best goal 
I’ve ever scored,” Lazaridis 
said, adding that he believes 
West Ham can finish high 
enough to claim a place in toe 
Uefe Cup next season — and 
compound his hatred of 
flying. 


T O THE last it was 
Dion Dublin’s week. It 
began with his first call 
into toe England squad at 28. 
He was then named toe Pre- 
miership's Player of the 
Month, Coventry’s first ever. 
All he had to do to round it off 
was score the only goal 
against Sheffield Wednesday. 
He did, from a late penalty 
won by his own strength and 
persistence, to take his run 
to five in three games and 
eight in seven. He can do no 
wrong. 

From toe outset he over- 
shadowed his former man- 
ager Ron Atkinson, whom 
Coventry moved upstairs last 
season before easing him out 
of toe attic window. Gordon 
Strachan, his pupil and suc- 
cessor, called for “a pleasant 
welcome". Atkinson, a legend 
on his own sunbed, entered 
late, radiating autographs. 
But toe red carpet was not 
for him. Dublin was at the 
end of It, receiving his 
award. 

Afterwards Atkinson’s bon- 
homie had gone, “l thought 
we handled the long ball Cov- 
entry play to Dion pr et ty well, 
so it was disappointing toe 
goal came from what looked 
an innocuous situation. I 
don’t know if it was a penalty 
but most of toe lads seemed to 
think it was, so there's no 
complaints from me." His ex- 
pression told otherwise. No 
car bonnet or head of hair 
looked safe. 

The settlement of Atkin- 
son’s road-rage case on 
Thursday with a handshake 
may have encouraged Stra- 
chan’s goblin mischief with 
toe surly giant: Tve spoken 
to him a lot on the phone, 
mainly because he’s been try- 
ing to buy every member of 
my team.” If that includes 
Dublin, holding out against 


signing a new contract, toe 
price must surelybe 
rocketing. 

Glenn Hoddle described 
him as “the most improved 
English player over toe last 18 
months". As smart weapons 
are superseded by brilliant 
ones, Dublin turns toe clock 
back to grotesque weapons. 
Brazil will blink at toe sight 
and their peril. In nothing 
does he look the part, in 
everything — for the moment 
— does he come off 

Where others of similar 
build glide like silk. Dublin 
moves as knotted rope; where 
others suggest balletic poise, 
he tends to looks off-balance 
but still makes effective nods 
and flicks. Once, hemmed in 
on Wednesday’s byline, he 
projected a can-can kick with 
the grace of a pantomime 
horse and a precision which 
cleared Kevin Pressman and 
forced Jon Newsome to a 
frantic header from under his 
bar. His ungainliness is 
beguiling. 

Hoddle is said to fancy his 
versatility: Sol Campbell with 
knobs on. In a match of tight 
marking and poor control, de- 
void of malice, bookings, in- 
telligence and almost inci- 
dent, every raising of the 
pulse sprang from him, ex- 
cept when Paolo Di C anto 
flashed an orange boot at a 
cross and Magnus Hedman 
matched him with a reflexive 
save. Without Dublin the 
game would have been the 
fourth in succession between 
the clubs to end goalless. 

Last week two academics 
called for an end to school 
marks out of 10. The tabloids 
will persist of course, encour- 
aging players to rest on lau- 
rels or lose heart. But Dublin 
is above complacency, flying 
with the angels. The rest en- 
joying comfort in numbers, 
can share a mortal mark; two 
out of 10 for trying. A lot of 
effort went a little way. 


Scottish PremierDMsion: Hearts 1, Ceftic 1 

Celtic are caught so late by Quitongo 


Pat rick Glenn 

W IM JANSEN, Celtic's 
head coach. 

strated remark^ 

^ outra - 

Cl over; 

whelm ingiy JSSS 

throughout a 

match, scoring ^rougn 

Jackie .McNanmra, Wttoey 

had two goals 

toe bar twice and squ^ 

num erous . opportu* 11065 


fore Hearts’ Angolan substi- 
tute Jose Quitongo equafis^ 

in the third minute of stop- 
pa Ssao spoke quiefly of his 

"disappointment", a 

scription in toe cinaimsla»cg 
referee 

w. 

saw®* 

go's improbable equaliser. 
-£faybe the match was just a 
few seconds too long for us, 
add Jansen. “But that's ho 


it is in this g ame. You have to 
keep at it imm the finish.' 

February may prove the 
cruellest mouth for Celtic, as 
their performance here 
should have given them a 
two-point lead. Instead 
Rangers stay top on goal dif- 
ference, with Celtic and 
Hearts also on 49 points. 

After an early Hearts flurry, 
Celtic took control in every 
area' and Morten Wieghorst 
was the first to daim he had 
been badly treated. After a cor- 
ner from. McNamara the Dane 
drove left-footed past Roddy 


McKenzie but Tait disallowed 
it for handling. It appeared 
harsh and television evidence 
was inconclusive. 

Still, McNamara appeared 
to have begun the march to 
victory when he scored on 40 
minutes. Harald Brattbakk, 
who later missed four golden 
chan ce, came in from the left 
and supplied Henrik Larsson. 
The Swede claimed a penally 
as he was hit by Paul Ritchie, 
but the ball ran to McNa- 
mara, whose six-yard shot 
slid past McKenzie. 

There was still time before 


toe interval for an uncharac- 
teristic miss by Larsson, who 
dragged a shot wide after 
being sent dear by Brattbakk. 

A Brattbakk effort was cor- 
rectly disallowed for offside, 
Craig Burley’s volley dipped 
on to the bar, and Stephane 
Mate’s powerful drive would 
have clinched victory had not 
McKenzie tipped it against 
the woodwork. But fin ally 
Quitongo arrived In the area 
to shoot off Mahe and away 
from Jonathan Gould, who 
Had seemed to have the ball 
covered. 


Rangers’ taste for Advocaat 


D ICK ADVOCAAT is 
expected to succeed 
Walter Smith as man- 
ager of Rangers. The PSV 
Eindhoven and former Hol- 
land coach said the Ibrox 
club had made an approach 
and he would probably ac- 
cept, Writes Patrick Glenn. 

Some uncertainty sur- 
rounds the move, however, 
with a PSV spokesman say- 
ing they will hold him to 
his contract, which has 18 
months to run, 

David Murray , the 
Rangers chairman, is refus- 
ing to c omment but it IS 

understood that Advocaat 
who won the Dutch title 


with PSV last season, will 
take over when Smith leaves 
at the end of the season. 

Advocaat will find, on 
recent evidence, that he has 
a difficult job on his bands 
if he is to fulfil his promise 
to turn Rangers into a force 
in Europe. 

Saturday’s dull i-i draw 
with Dunfermline was fur- 
ther evidence of a team in 
decline, with Paul Gas- 
coigne looking particularly 
off-colour in midfield. When 
Harry Curran, the Dun- 
fermline substitute, arrived 
late to equalise Sergio Por- 
rini’s second-half goal, it 
meant the Scottish champi- 


ons had dropped eight 
points in five games in 1998. 

The Premier Division’s 
bottom club Hibernian, 
meanwhile, need a new 
manager as soon as poss- 
ible after their 3-0 defeat at 
Aberdeen with their foot- 
ball development manager 
Billy McNeill in charge, 
their chairman Lex Gold 
admitted. 

Jim Duffy, the manager 
sacked by Hibs, is thought 
to be a possible target for 
Dundee, who yesterday 
parted company with John 
McCormack even though 
the club are five points 
clear In the First Division. 
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West Indies v England: second Test, fourth day 
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Fraser the eraser leads the charge I ] Ifcll* 
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NGLAND pushed 
hard for victory 
yesterday after- 
noonas West 
Indies, asked to 
make 282 to win on a pitch 
that bad lost little of its capri- 
cious nature, reached 165 for 
five after 62 overs. 

For a while Caribbean 
hopes had been raised by the 
opener Stuart Williams, who 
shrugged off a series of nasty 
blows as the pitch misbe- 
haved and went on to play 
beautifully for 62. He added 52 
for the third wicket with Carl 
Hooper, who was settling in 
and playing with uncharac- 
teristic responsibility. 

Having hit 11 fours, though. 

Williams was spectacularly 
caught by John Crawley at 
short leg as he turned Angus 
Fraser firmly off his hip, giv- 
ing the bowler his second 
wicket of the innings and his 
first 10- wicket haul in Tests. 

When, in the next over, Phil 
Tufhell had Shivnarme Chan- 
derpaul caught at extra cover 
without scoring, West Indies 
were all but on the canvas. 

Fraser soon had Jimmy Ad- 
ams caught by Alec Stewart 
at second slip but the wicket- 
keeper David Williams of- 
fered stout resistance when 
he joined Hooper. 

Earlier, England's second In- 
nings had folded from 214 for 
four overnight to 258 all out in 
81 minutes. Curtly Ambrose 
taking five for 52, the lflth time 
he had taken five or more in 
an innings for West Indies. 

The eJecmmic dock on the, 
scoreboard that had been' 
hastily reconstructed before 
the match read 1.43 when 
Angus Fraser, England’s hero 
of the first West Indies In- 
nings, struck a potentially 
match-winning blow. 

West Indies would have had 
no illusions as to the size of the 
job in hand. Only three times 
previously in Tests on this 
ground had the fourth inning s 
produced a higher total — 
when India, famously, made 
404 for four to win in 1975-76, 
when Pakistan's 341 for nine 
saw them to a draw in 1987-88, 
and when Australia’s 289 was 
insufficient to prevent them 
losing 15 years previously. 

But this Is LaravfHe nowa- 
days. Not half a mile from the 
ground stands the prince's pal- 
ace, overlooking the Queen's 
Park Savannah and perched 
on a plot of Land donated by the 
Trinidad government, serving 
as a reminder of his great 
deeds four years ago. 

Now that he was home in 
Trinidad as captain of West 
Indies, he had promised 
more, shouldering responsi- 
bility where once he had ap- 
peared to shun 1L If the match 
could be won, then Lara, it 
seemed, was the man who 
would do it 

In the third over after Sher- 
wln Campbell had been 
smartly caught by Alec Stew- 
art at second slip Lara had 
reached 17 — not without 
some trauma, as Andy Cad- 

dick’s fierce breakback had 

earlier reduced his protector King of Queen’s Park . ... Angus Fraser send backs the West Indies captain Brian Lara, caught behind 
to scrap metal and the bats- 


Most Trinidadians 
find Panorama 
easier on the eye 



BC Pines prefers 
the sound of steel 
to the sound of 
willow on leather 


between those of Phase n local public may have had 
Pan Groove and Amaco for the bowler went with 


Renegades. 


the ga$p the local hero let 


The allure of Panorama is out when Caddlck hit him 
so strong that Test matches below the belt. In the end it 


are deliberately timed to was Angus Fraser who took, 
avoid a clash with the day- Lara's wicket and much of 


W HEN it- comes to 
cricket in the Carib- 
bean there is no 
such' thing as a native real- 
ist from Jamaica to Guy- 
ana. It is genetically impos- 
sible for a West Indian to 
see a half-glass of water: 
the cup either runneth over 
or it runneth right out (see 
Kenya). 

As England moved into 
an increasingly strong posi- 
tion in the second Test over 
the weekend, the crowd at 
the Queen’s Park Oval 
thinned in inverse propor- 
tion. From Saturday after- 
noon to Sunday morning, 
many West Indian fans 
leapt from boundless opti- 
mism to groundless (per- 
haps) pessimism without 
touching reality in be- 
tween. lie' stands, under 
one-third full at lunch and 
never more than half-full 
all day, reflected the 
change in outlook. 

Of course there was the 
added distraction of Pan- 
orama at the Savannah a 
kilometre away. 

It is impossible to convey 
the importance of Pan- 
orama, the national steel- 
band competition, to Trini- 
dadians. Comparisons with 
Graceland, Deadheads and 
Manchester United Call way 
short. To a true Trini, Pan- 
orama is like Elvis playing 
live with the Rolling Stones 
at half-time at Wembley 
with United five goals up in 
the FA Cup final and Ma- 
donna and the Spice Girls 
dancing naked in the goals. 
Only much better. 

It is wildly partisan. 
There is less rivalry be- 
tween the supporters of 
Liverpool and Everton than 


long preliminaries of the the West Indian hope; a lot 
competition. But for the Sa- of mine anyway. ' 


btna debacle there would A cricket writer once 


have been no cricket yes- gave me a formula for caf- 
terday. The amplified steel culating any West Indies 


bands and the DJ-suppUed score: wait until Lara is out 
music can be heard at the and then add 40. With Lara 


Oval and the rest day — out at 67. this gave a total 
when it existed — was of 107, maybe 115 with- ex- 


moved from Monday to tras. and I thought it was 


Sunday. 


The last time cricket and Panorama myself. My 
Panorama clashed was in favourite steel band, the 


1981 — and there was no Phase n Pangrove, was 
danger then of seeing Brian scheduled to play early. - 


Lara lose his first Test The scribes around me ar- 


matah as captain. Yester- gued that, with only 200- 
day morning the Fan had to odd runs to get and the five 


be a safer bet for enjoyment sessions and eight wickets 
in hand, there was no 


Caddickcame 
considerably 
closer to 
knocking Lara 
out than 
bowling 
him out 


than the cricket. 


reason for West Indies to 
lose, but I could give them 
five: Hooper, ChandezpanL 
Adams, and David and Stu- 
art Williams, five hafpwn 
who made a combined total 
of 71 runs in the first in- 
nings. Only Chanderpaul 
had scored more than 
Curtly Ambrose. 

Still, I was easily the 
most worried West Indian 
at tea. The Oval was f»n«a 
(or half-filled anyhow) with 
people who had chosen 
cricket ahead of Panor ama. 
They may or may not have 
had better judgment than 


For a little while, though, me but they certainly M 
some quick punishment of greater optimism. Or I had 


Andy Caddick made it seem greater pessimism, it was 
would remind the hard to see who was being 

ilnnhtfnl _ 6 


doubtful that he is more realistic. 

ton than a few upturned oil Then Chanderpaul was 


barrels. 


out for a duck and Adams 


i- week Caddlck pub- for two and the only back- 
ucly declared a showdown ground colour piece to be 


Lara; troubl e was, written was black. 

Laddick failed to show up. So I went to Panorama. I 


He took no wickets in the had been right all along it 
Orst innin gs and came con- was impossible for a Trini. 


siderably closer to knock- dadian to have a bad time 
mg Lara out than bowling at the Savannah and 


him out in the second. 


hard for him to have a good 


Any kind sentiment the | one at the OvaL 
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REBECCA NADEN 


man to a throbbing heap — 
when Fraser turned and trun- 
dled in for his eighth delivery 
from the pavilion end. 

The ball was slanted across 
Lara, who played a strangely 
reticent stroke — half chop, 
half dab — and it found the 
edge and Qew straight. to Jack 
Russell- Lara did not bother 
to wait for the decision, but 
walked straight to the cool of I 
the pavilion and the comfort 
of an ice-pack. The crowd that 
had been cheering for more 
than an hour, as he and Wil- 
liams added 58 for the second 
wicket, were stunned into 
silence. 

Williams, regarded as a pro- 
lific one-day player but too 
free to be a Test opener after a 
poor tour of Pakistan, had 
been playing his best inning s 
for West Indies. His only Test 
century came on this ground 
a year ago, so maybe it was 
the good vibes he could feel 
rather than the resounding 
steel bands on that samp 
Savannah. 


Scoreboard 


Angus Pcm b f 8-63 f Wo< Spafey t=a bruar y T898 ' 

An gus Fra ser 8-75 Brid getown, AprH1894 

Tony Grejg >86 T^rf Spa^ MaitA1gr4 : : 

Ian Botham 8-103 Lonfa. June 1384 

TpwrorBaBey 7-3THKfrgs lqj£ March 1054 ■ ■ 

Pom bticCo rk 7-43_ Lead's . Junta 1995 

T revor B ailey 7-44 ~Lonfs.~ June 1957 . . 

Fred Trueman 7-44 “ Ed gbartc n. Juiy 1963 

JolmSpqw 7-40. Tj%igstun,.Fahi^vl^ T '"' vw 

E ric Ho TOes 7-50 Georgetown, February 1935 

"jbittesLanyldge '£68 OMTrafcnj July 1933" “ 

_£* V oce ~ 7-70 Port Of Sp afri, F ebrSiy 1 a30 . 

Jm taker 7-103 Bridaetow^Jarwaty 

Tony Loc k 6-20 The Owl , August 1957 " . . 

PNTfutbea 6-25 The Ovd. AugusMbei 


Fred Trueman 
John Snow 
EricHofltae 


bw v oce 
JknLaker 
Tony Lock 
'PtffTuftiea 



BHm AMD: FbW Innings 214 <N Hussain 
61 no. A J Stewart SO). 
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Pint fa ming i (overnight 177-7) 

CEL Ambrose c & b Fraser 31 

KCQBanJamlii b Fraser O 

NAM McLean cCmttickb Fraser a 

C a Walsh not out O 

Extras (bIZ. Ib6, nbT4) St 


Total (73.1 oven) m 

MafaMbtiaoM 177, U0. 

■e H ha Headley 22-6-47-1 :Cad<Mck 
W-4-41-fc Raw IB. 1-2-53-4 Tufiwll 
2VB-33-1. 


In the morning Ambrose in 
particular was Irresistible. 
Maybe he and Courtney 
Walsh had been stung by 
Lara’s curious decision not to 


and Saturday morning piamc 
him in the top flight of those 
who have played Anglo-Carih- 
bean Tests. 


No Englishman now has 
taken more Test wickets In 
the Caribbean. 

The tumble of morning 


Lara s curious ; decision not to Only two bowlers, namely wickets was relentless: Hol- 
glve the new ball to either of the Indians Kapil Dev and lioake taken at first slip; Rus- 
them on Saturday. Ambrose, Subhash Gupte, ■ have pro- sell lbw to a shooter, although 
ignoring the second new ball duced a better analysis the ball may have pitched out- 


*M A Atherton fa Welsh 31 

A J Stewart c hooper fa McLean 73 

JP Crawley lbw b McLean 22 

N Hussain G&b Walsh 23 

OP Thorpe c Lara bWabh as 

A JHaflloolMC Lara o Ambrose 12 

1« R Cl^^ c ^ ( bAmo r o« S 

□ W Headley nor out S 

A R G Fraser C Hooper b Ambrose 4 

PC RTidneft CD MffiJhura fa Ambrose 6 

Extras (U, BUG, wl, nbii) 32 
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This w eek* 5 winners of a Coffins 
Engfeh Dictionary are A P Cooper 
of Leamington Spa. G H Barton 
of WHatton, Nottingham, Judith 
taniats Of Uttleborough, Lancs, Tim 
Watson of London Road, Worcester, 
and Mrs Mary Boothroyd of 
Liverpool. 

Please aflow 28 days for defivery. ■ 


that was available after just against West Indies than his 


the ball may have pitched out- 
side his leg stump; Thorpe hit 


.the northern endto take held the previous best figures then caught by Lara again in 
2L.2L ?JL^°SS^ y - *5? for 15 UI the space erf 42 for a visiting bowler in the a tumultuous over from 


two deliveries, surged in eight for 53; Fraser himself on the hand, beaten twice and 


Total (S4Ji avara) suss 

FMof wMMsiin. 143. 148,202.228. 
230.239.236.248. 

Bowfcp Bsnjmrtn iS-S-w-0; McLeen 
12--M6-& Ambrose 10J-S-52-3; Walsh 
2M-B7-3: HoO0Or1S-8-«ML 


brought him 10 fours in- his 
50, reached from 70 balls, with 
hooks, pulls, fierce cuts and, 
just once, that unique Carib- 


Caribbean, achieved 


It has been a good game for Bridgetown four years ago 
the old sweats Ambrose, when, by his own admission. 


bean flick off the hips to about whom there is some- 
square leg. The only blemish thing talisman in An unusu- 


Walsh and, of course, Fraser, he might have bowled better. 


a tumultuous over from 
Walsh; and then the precise 
picking-off of the ta£L On this 
of all grounds there was an * 
nn welcom e familiar ity. 


was a difficult return catch 
away to Phil Tufnell’s left im- 
mediately before tea, when he 
was on SB. The bowler did 
well to reach it and on a good 
day he might have held it 


SLComptwIleSHwan fa Headley to 

S C wutfams c Crawley b Fraser S3 

’B C Lara c Rwmfl b Fraser 17 

CL Hooper not out 35 

SChanderpaule Thorpe bTufrwn O 

JCAd*mae Stewart b Fraser. 3 


ally high proportion of 
English wins in the past eight 
years have been on the back 
of his personal successes, and 
his effort on Friday after noo n 


There’s more where 
this came from 

www. westi nd ies98 . co. u k 


Total (lor 6, 62 overa) — 165 
M of wridbetei 10, 68. 120, 121. 124. 

Te Ml c E L Ambrase. n a M MeLesn. K 
C a Benjamin, C A Walsh, 
llmplraai S A Budknar and S j 

' Varttataraohann. 


Across 

7 A youngster should be 
allowed outside at all times 
(7) 

8 A point claimed in error (7) 

to Most pleasant when in 

charge In the home (6) 

It A break for everybody 
playing a part (8) 

12 She's a little over-anxious 
W 

13 Objects to going around 
before shows ( 10 ) 

14 Thte is really breathtaking! 

19 Vacating it can be 
stimulating ( 1 0) 

22 Always right behind the first 
lady (4) 

23 The piece of lamb being 
minute, one prepared 
stuffing (8) 


24 Fruit is set in wet weather (6) 

25 Seem In a mess, having 
made a bloomer (7) 

26 A Frenchman married and 
started afresh (7) 


Down 

f It s a stimulant, however 
one may regard it (7) 

2 Combine making charge 
about trade collapse (8) 

3 High-minded individual 
interrupting a fellow just to 
annoy (6) 

4 Guys in singlet, casual shirt, 
or formal wear (8) 

9 Weary about commercial 
abuse (6) 

6 The song “Many an Adieu* 

9 Judges, not for the firet 
time, get credit ( 11 ) 


15 A green banana left a 

worker in much discomfort 

( 8 ) 

16 inequitable? Indeed so — 
quite wrongly (3-5) 

17 AmontftinMedoctobe 
remembered (7) 

18 The hopes of French family 
men (7) 

20 In advance, as solders 
should be (2.4) 

21 There's danger In 
concocting such a plot (6) 

Solution tomorrow 


Then cal oir eofcitians Bna 
on OSei 338 238. Cafe cost SOp 
pw nanuta at afl timss. Service sup- 
PfedbyATS . 
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